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| pendent Republicans, but the Administration Senators have managed 


the composition of the committee to suit themselves. In defiance 
of parliamentary usage, they have put on it none of those who 


| originally pressed for the investigation, and have only put on one 


Ine President has sent in a message, accompanying the Report | 
of the Civil Service Commission, announcing that he has adopted | 
the rules recommended by it, and that they will go into effect on the | 


first of January, and asking for an appropriation for the expenses of 
the permanent Advisory Board. The rules prescribe, as primary 
qualifications for appointments in the civil service, citizenship, know- 
ledge of the English language, good character and health, and ade- 
quate age. The Advisory Board is to group the positions in each 
branch according to the character of the duties, and grade each 


group from the lowest to the highest, for the purpose of promotion | 


within the group; and admission to the service shall always be, in 
the first instance, to the lowest grade of any group. All vacancies 
in the lowest grade of any group shall be filled by competitive ex- 
amination of all persons who shall present themselves, after due 
publie notice. 
didates standing highest on the list, and from these the 
appointing power shall make its selection. All vacancies in grades 
above the lowest shall be filled by competitive examination from 
the members ofthe other grades of the same group. The re- 
mainder of this rule is as follows: “‘but if no such appli- 
cants are found competent, the appointment shall be upon an ex- 
amination of all applicants, conducted in accordance with the 
provisions fer admission to the lowest grade.” All persons filling 


The examiners shall then present the three can- | 


positions of trust, for whose fidelity another officer is responsible, | 


must, however, have the approval of that officer. 
drawing under $200 salary are to be appointed in the old way, but 
all persons appointed under these rules enter first on a probationary 
period of six months. The President appoints three examiners in 
each department, and they act under the supervision and regula- 
tions of the Advisory Board. Assessments on salaries for political 
purposes are strictly forbidden. The assistant secretaries of 
departments, Assistant Attorney-General, first Assistant Post- 
master -General, Solicitor of the Treasury, Naval Solicitor, 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue, Examiner of Claims, the 
Treasurer of the United States, the Registrar of the Treasury, 
First and Second Comptrollers of the Treasury, the Judges, District 
Attorneys, Private Secretary of the President, Ambassadors, and 
divers other officials of like grade, as well, of course, as all officers 
to whose appointment the advice and consent of the Senate are neces- 
sary, are excepted from the operation of the rules. 





triumph of a great reform, whatever doubts one may entertain about 
the goodness of the President’s intentions. 
better pleased with it if actual officeholders had been subjected to 
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| blunders. 


Democrat, Mr. Bayard of Delaware. This is pretty dexterous and 
barefaced ; but the affair, nevertheless, even considered from the 
Conkling and Morton point of view, has not been well man Shed. 
The committee consists of Messrs. Buckingham, Pratt, Howe, Har- 
lan, Stewart, Poole, and Bayard, and they are to enquire into the 
expenditures; what offices ought to be abolished, and what salaries 
reduced, if any ; what improvements can be made in the system of 
accountability in the care and disbursement of public money; 
whether any money has been paid out illegally, or officers employed 
without authority of law or unnecessarily, and to what extent the 
expenses may or ought to be curtailed. What will be the nature of 
the report which such a committee will make we cannot better fore- 
shadow than in the words of a well-informed correspondent, who 
says that the majority will declare “that the Administration is 
without spot or taint, and presents a spectacle of ability and purity 
without parallel in the history of the world”; while Messrs. Pratt 
and Bayard, the minority, will declare ‘that since the reign of Nero 
and Caligula there has been no such shameless corruption and 
nepotism.” These statements will be supported by a printed volume 
of evidence containing from 500 to 1,000 pages, copious extracts 
from which will be read in the Senate Chamber, to an audience con- 
sisting of a dozen listless spectators in the gallery, and a group of 
Senators chatting and smoking in the lobby. 


We have said the affair was not, even from the Conkling-Morton 
point of view, well managed, because they might have heartily sup- 
ported Mr. Trumbull’s first proposition for general investigation—in 
fact, have pretended to court investigation, and then have got their 
own men on the committee with one or two Democrats as they have 
now, and so managed by adjournments and taking voluminous tes- 
timony to drag the thing along till the end of the session, and then 
reveal nothing after all. In this way they would have shielded the 
Administration just as effectually as now, and have avoided the ter- 
ribly damaging debate of last week. They would have saved some 
of their partisans out of doors, too, from committing some great 
The New York Zimes, for instance, would have been 
spared the serious indiscretion of trying on men like Trumbull and 
Schurz the style of treatment it has found so effective in dealing 
with knaves like Hall, and Connolly, and Tweed. We can assure it 
that it not only seriously injures its own intluence—which, after 
all that has happened, we should be sorry to see ditminished—but 


makes itself ridiculous when it threatens to ‘“‘ expose” a man like 
We can enly say that both the report of the Commission and the | 
adoption of the rules by the President must be regarded as a great | 


We should have been | 


the tests here prescribed ; but, in default of this, it is not too much | 


to ask for the issue of an order similar to that which Mr. Green 
issued in the City Hall the other day, warning officers that they are 
to withdraw from politics, and assuring them that their political 
opinions and abstinence from political ‘ work” shall in no way affect 
their hold on their places. We must insist that this is a necessary 
supplement to the new rules. 





The great fight over the proposal to revive the Retrenchment 
Committee in the Senate has ended, after long and acrimonious de- 
bate, in the appointment of a Committee of Investigation, with full 


| child.” 


power to send for persons and papers during the present session of | 


Congress, but with the condition of the civil service withdrawn from 
the enquiry. This is, to a certain extent, a triumph for the inde. 


‘ demand of 


Mr. Trumbull or Mr. Schurz, while whitewashing saints like Mr. 
Conkling. Mr. Morton, in the meantime, continues to pound his 
desk with his fists, and maintain that our civil service is ‘ better 
than that of any European country, more free from abuses, equal in 
integrity, and more eflicient than any other,” and, in short, “ the 
best in the world.” This reminds one of the minister in Berlin who 
maintains that the world is flat and the sun goes round it, and says 
the “ philosophers may laugh as they please, but he is happy as a 
Statements like these are not the articulate utterances of a 
legislator, however, but the’snortings of a war-horse. The gallant old 
steed who gives them off is not a sagacious animal of his kind, 
either—for, only three short years ago, he was neighing for the pay - 
ment of the United States debt in greenbacks, and the issue of un- 
limited paper for this purpose. 





There has been a good deal of fuss made during the last 
three or four weeks over the interference of the United States 
troops to preserve order, after the fire at Chicago, on the 
the mayor, Governor Palmer of Illinois distin- 
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guishing himself by the 


it, addressed both to the State 


earnestness of his protests against | 


Legislature and the Federal | 


Government; and he has been supported in his remonstrances by | 


} 


several grave, able, and emphatie articles in the New York Tribune. | 
| and cargoes caused by the depredations is in round numbers 


t is not alleged that the conduct of the troops was not admirable ; 
that their commanding officer, General Sheridan, was not discreet 
as Well as energetic; and that the foree did not render valuable 
assistance in the days of panic and despair succeeding the fire. 
The objection to its employment, as made by Governor Palmer and 
thegdribune, is that the assumption by the United States of the task 
of stoma order by military force in the States, except on the 
demand of the State authorities, is a violation of the spirit if not 
of the letter of the Constitution, and, worse than this, familiarizes 
the public mind with arbitrary processes, so that many an error, by 
the same example, may rush into the State. We have observed, 
however, that these protests have made very little impression on the 
publie mind, and we think we ean give the reasons. One is, that the 


Force Bill of the last session of Congress has so prepared the people | 
for Federal interference, even, in doubtful cases, that they pay no | 


attention to the possible consequences of such a precedent as the 
use of regulars to keep order on the site of a burnt city. The other 
is, that finding in the Tribune nearly every week impassioned 
defences of the exercise by the President, himself a military man, or 
nothing if not military, of the discretionary power of suspending the 
habeas corpus in any State in which he thinks proper to suspend it, 
for any reasons which to his mind seem sufficient, they laugh and 


wink when they come to the articles which commend Governor | 
| after ten years’ service as District Attorney in this city, rose to be 


Palmer for his manly defence of the outworks of constitutional 
liberty. 





The Committee of Investigation of the Legislature of South 
Carolina has made a report on the financial condition of the State, 
which is creditable for its fulness and frankness, particularly as the 


majority are colored men, and as that body last year took the enor- | 


mous sum of $583,651 for “ legislative expenses,” and fitted them- 
selves out with furniture and upholstery to the amount of $91,500. 
Between October, 1870, and November, 1871, the carpet-baggers 
inereased the State debt of 86,655,856 by over $9,000,000, and have 
nothing to show for it. The treasury is empty, the credit of the 
State completely gone, and the January interest will probably not 
be paid. Not only have enormous amounts of bonds been issued, 
nobody knows for what, but they have been issued without author- 
ity of law. The report of the committee arraigning Governor Scott 
and the worthy Niles G. Parker, the State treasurer, for fraudulent 
over-issues, has been adopted in the House, and it was imme- 
diately followed by resolutions that both of them be impeached for 
high crimes and misdemeanors. The resolutions were laid over 
under the rules. The impeachment ought, however, to be accom- 
panied and followed by a common domestic prosecution for felony. 
Deposition from office by a “high court” for “ high crimes ” is all 
very well, but conviction by an ordinary criminal court of low 
crimes, and committal to an ordinary penitentiary, is what all our 
Ring thieves and peculators most need. 





The Geneva Commission has begun its proceedings by electing 
Count Selopis, the Italian representative, as president. The “case” 
of the United States, as made up by Mr. Bancroft Davis, was present- 
ed, and contains a full recital of the facts, great and small, of what 
are known as the Alabama grievances, coupled with an equally full 
recital of all that the Government of the United States has thought 
or said about it. The story which was set afloat a few months ago, 
that this case was unsatisfactory to the counsel for the United 
States, Messrs. Cushing, Evarts, and Waite, was, let us add, a pure 
fabrication. The case forms a volume of 500 pages, and contains a 
French translation, and is accompanied by seven other volumes of 
papers and documents. It asks for compensation in a round sum 





for the loss of vessels and their cargoes; for the expense of pursuing | 
the rebel privateers ; for the loss sustained by the transfer of Ameri- creased reserves, indicate a great decrease in loans. Money, in 


$19,000,000. 
; commission to cover all proved losses, with a reasonable margin 


| not felony, he certainly ought to go to jail. 


| ceeded in New York politics was a born natural. 








can ships to foreign flags, and increased cost of insurance; and for 
the prolongation of the war caused by the operations of these cruis- 
ers. In short, the case claims everything it is possible to claim, 
likely and unlikely. The total amount claimed for losses in vessels 


This sum, or a sum sufficient in the estimation of the 
for contingencies and doubtful cases, will, it is believed, be awarded, 


and the decision will probably be reached in the course of next 
summer. 





The troubles of the New York Ring increase. The Grand Jury, 
which has been sitting for the last fortnight, has found indictments, 
and in some cases several indictments, against the principal thieves, 
beginning with Tweed.- As many as fifteen have been proved 
against the wretched Connolly, and divers smaller rascals have been 
also visited in the same-avay. They are all being held to bail 
for trial at the General Sessions. ‘Tweed has retained a great array 
of counsel, but his main reliance must be on the difficulty of getting 
a jury that will agree. The new Central Park Commissioners have 
got on the track of the great-souled Sweeny, and have detected that 
worthy in the perpetration of at least one job for which, even if it be 
In the meantime, there 
rages a most amusing discussion, in which Mr. Belmont, the banker, 
is said to be taking a prominent part on Hall’s side, as to whether 
Hall has done anything even dishonorable. That the inventor of 
Mrs. Cunningham’s “bogus baby” in the Burdell trial, and who, 


Mayor, should be held up to the world by sensible men as a deluded 
innocent, is perhaps one of the most singular incidents in the history 
of the Ring. Hall, for instance, not to go over the whole ground, was 
put by statute on a board of audit, to audit claims against the city. 
At the very first meeting, he moved a resolution that the whole 
business of auditing these claims be handed over to Tweed and 
Watson—who was killed last year, and who was what might be 
called the divider of the spoil-—-and the great frauds forthwith 
began. Now, about his share in this transaction Hall has told 
perhaps twenty falsehoods, we will not say lies, and if he was inno- 
cent, as his defenders would have us believe, we must believe either 
that he did not know what auditing meant, or that he did not, after 
several years’ intimate intercourse, know the character of Tweed and 
Watson; or, in other words, that a man who had thoroughly suc- 
The story of the 
Ring would hardly have been complete without this sequel. On the 
theory on which Hall’s champions are defending him, we should never 


| discard a man’s society or, friendship unless we had actually seen 


him stealing, or forging, or had seen a bill found against him by a 
Grand Jury. In some cases, indeed, we should have to find some of 
our spoons in his pocket, and our shirts in his carpet-bag, before 
refusing to associate with him. 





The wonderful ramifications of the Ring have been illus- 
trated afresh during the present week. Three national banks 
have failed, mainly owing to their having been managed or 
controlled by members of the Ring, and to the inevitable loss of 
confidence entailed thereby. One of the three has been laboring 
for some time past under the effects of previous disaster, aggra- 
vated, it would seem, by too ciose relations with one of the Wash- 
ington officials specially appointed to watch over the rectitude of its 
management. It shows courage and confidence on the part of the. 
great majority of the banks to have allowed these three banks to 
suspend in a time of so much uneasiness and distrust, especially 
since one at least of them is reported to be amply solvent; and 
their action confirms the belief that the stronger financial 
institutions have for some time past been retracing their steps 
in the matter of expansion. The result is further shown in the 
improved aspect of the weekly bank returns, which, in spite of in- 
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consequence, is necessarily scarce and dear; and although the 
stringency is probably aggravated at times by Wall Street cliques, 
it is not to be denied that it is mainly natural, that credit is every- 
where being curtailed, and that there is a steady growth in the feel- 
ing of caution, not to say distrust, to which our financial institutions 
1ave long been strangers. 


The Hartford Post has been publishing the lobby bills of the 


' and apparently in violation of the rules of the medical art. 
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of the more unscrupulous clements, who no longer tind their oppor- 
tunities in the dull dealings of the Stock Exchange. 
The Prinze of Wales has recovered, contrary to all expectation, 


As a 
great many newspapers had published well-written obituary notices 


of him, accompanied by appropriate reflections suggested by his 


cities of New Haven and Hartford incurred during the past two | 


years in the dispute over the State capital. New Haven, as was 
natural, disbursed the most, $39,051 74, against Hartford’s $16,921 75, 
the aggregate being 855,973 49. These sums, if they seem small in 
comparison with the fees of a New York lobby, or the price neces- 
sary to induce an American minister to lend his name to a mining 
speculation, are, nevertheless, having been in the main corruptly 
employed, far too great to leave a good character to the Connecticut 
Legislature. ‘The Post has been very earnest in exposing this evil, 
and it now prints the bills of the two cities side by side, with sad 
results to the character of professional lobbyists. Several of them 
went from advocating the cause of New Iaven as a semi-capital to 
that of Hartford as a sole capital, and so appear in both lists; gene- 
rally demanding the same or else advanced wages for thus turning 
their coats, but occasionally coming down from $400 to $300, or even 
from $300 to $100—for Hartford’s scale of hire was lower than New 
Haven’s. The heaviest single charge on the taxpayers was “ Inci- 
dentals, $2,000”; and for their “‘ services and expenses,” on one side 


ee 


or other, lawyers, editors, legislators, railroad commissioners, a | 


member of the State Board of Education (who only wanted the 
school geographies simplified), a United States collector, assessor, 
and bank inspector, received pay along with the obscure and disre- 
putable crowd who form the rank and file of the lobby, but whose 
compensation frequently exceeded that of the most prominent 
attorneys. 

The European money markets continue to improve in ease, the 
American Syndicate has satisfactorily completed its loan negotia- 
tions, our credit abroad is steadily improving both for national and 
railroad securities, and foreign exchange and gold in our own mar- 
kets continue low or declining. The success of recent efforts in the 


direction of curbing the insolent and fraudulent Erie management, | 


following so closely upon the Tammany failure, is encouraging Euro- 
z . oe 5 
pean investors, and new combinations are reported from England 








case on the vanity of earthly grandeur and the stern impartiality 
of Death, and had even treated his decease as likely to bring speedy 


| ruin on the British monarchy, his restoration is not unnaturally ex- 


citing a good deal of indignation and even some suspicion. It is 
broadly hinted that he was, after all, only “playing possum,” and 
that the Queen, and the royal family, and the Court physicians were 
aiding in the hoax, with the view of exciting sympathy among * the 
masses,” who had made up their minds to have a republic without 
further delay, but, hearing he was so sick, determined to postpone 
it. Sir Charles Dilke in the meantime continues his great crusade, 
but the wind is likely to be taken out of his sails, for his followers 
have determined to strip off his title. The “ British Federal Coun- 
cil of Internationals” held a meeting the other day in London, at 
which they were visited by a deputation of the ** Land and Labor 
League,” inviting them to join in preparation for a grand meeting in 
support of Sir Charles and his speeches and the establishment of a 
republic. It then appeared, however, that in that body Sir Charles 
must be spoken of as “ Citizen Dilke,” and that under this appella- 
tion he would, if he behaved well, be made “the first President of 
the British Republic ”; but it also came out that the Internationals 
had by no means made up their minds that they wanted a republic, 
or at all events that they would be content with a republic simply. 
“It was a republic,” one citizen remarked, ** which shot Rossel.” 
We make bold to say, however, that reducing Sir Charles to “ Citi- 


zen” Dilke would be like killing the goose that laid the golden 


aimed at a total disruption of the Erie power, which is a worse dis- | 


grace even than Taminany itself. There are also rumors of intended 


swindlers; and, altogether, there is a decidedly healthy reaction in 
public sentiment on the subject of honesty in the management of 
financial, municipal, or State institutions. 


Trade is dull. The holiday trade of the city is said to be light, 
and, in spite of unusual efforts on the part of the dealers, complaints 
are very general. There are an unusually large number of failures 


among the smaller tradesmen, clearly indicating the unsatisfactory | 


condition of the working-classes; and it is a somewhat suggestive 
and painful contrast to read at the same time the statements of the 
great jewellers and dry-goods and faney-goods dealers, that the 
costliest and most valuable articles continue to have the best sale. 
The wholesale trade is always dull at this season. Cotton has again 
advanced, though the full advance has not been maintained. The 
crop is now pretty generally admitted to be materially below four 
million bales, and undoubtedly justifies an advance over the low 
prices of the summer. But in the present uncertain condition of 
European affairs, the shrewllest observers do not believe in a con- 
tinuance of the recent extraordinary rate of consumption. The ad- 
vance in price has, however, been so great, that several old houses, 
which had believed in lower rates, have failed amid some little excite- 
ment. The cotton market has recently become as great a field for 
gambling operations as Wall Strect, and threatens to absorb some 





egg. It is his baronetcy that makes his republicanism so valuable. 
In the meantime, violent discussions, which have been long brewing, 
show themselves in the ranks of the Internationals in England, the 
English members being by no means ready for the assault on the 
monarchy, and the Continentals denouncing them as traitors. Even 
such advanced reformers as Bradlaugh and Odger are now among 
the ‘‘ sore-heads.” 


Mr. Robert Lowe, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has come to 
the defence of the monarchy in a speech delivered before a Me- 
chanies’ Institute in the north of England. He criticised Sir Charles 


iminal li inst f the Southern State bond | Dilke, and with a fair show of reason, for not beginning his attacks 
criminal preceedings against some of the Southern State bond | i mp 
proce 5S ag | on the monarchy in the House of Commons, where there would have 


been some one to answer him who knew something about the facts, 
and he charged him with various misrepresentations, only one of 
which, however, he exposed, viz., that the Queen has paid no in- 


come tax. He says she has paid it, like all other debts and dues, 
regularly. He made one point, too, which is in some degree corro- 


borative of the view which we took in the last Nation of the Repub- 
lican movement in England, and that is, that polities is not a specu- 
lative or metaphysical, but a practical science—that every govern- 
ment has to be tested by its results; and tested in this way, and 
conceding that the great ends of government are peace, liberty, and 
security, the British monarchy must be admitted, especially when 
compared with the other governments of the world, to have worked 
well. The Internationals, however, as well as most other reformers 
of our day, are not concerned about peace, liberty, and security, but 
about social reorganization, and they have as yet seen nothing in 
the history of that form of government called republicanism to 
lead them to expect from it any better things for their purposes than 
from the monarchical. We infer, therefore, and with great assur- 
ance, that the Republican movement in England is one of the small- 
est, feeblest, and hollowest movements of the day; that the only 
strong movement of the day is the Labor movement, and that it is 
prepared to accept either a republic or a monarchy, provided it 
furthers its own ends. 








3.6 
THE OONFLICT IN THE SENATE. 

ton over Mr. Trumbull’s proposal to revive the Committee on Re- 
trenchment has been very interesting for various reasons, but most 
of all for the light it throws on seme of the political tendencies of 
our day. As all our readers know, the question whether a president 
should be eligible for a second term has been from the very begin- 
ning one of the vexed questions of American politics, the arguments 
on both sides being numerous and weighty. In the early days of the 
vovernment, before politics had become a trade, and the civil 


of eligibility, and it triumphed not only in the Constitution, but in 
popular practice under the Constitution. “Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, and Jackson all served a second term. Since 
Jackson’s time, however, the doctrine has, under the Presidential 
intrigues for renomination, and the prostitution of the civil service 
to the promotion of personal and party ends, gradually declined in 
popularity. 

The Tribune, which has of late been preaching the one-term princi- 
ple very strongly, showed, the other day, that it rose, thirty years ago, 
to the rank of a cardinal article in the Whigcreed. It had secured a 
sufficiently strong hold on the popular mind to make it highly probable 
that nothing but the expiration of Mr. Lincoln’s term in the midst of 
a bloody war would have sufiiced to set it aside, even in his case. 
We have recently argued against the supposition that it would of 
itself furnish a complete remedy for the corruption and’ disorder in 
the civil service, and, apart from the question of civil-service reform, 
see many grave objections to the people’s binding themselves by a 
constitutional amendment never, under any circumstances, to re-elect 
the actual occupant of the Presidential chair. 

We are not now going to discuss this point over again. We 
wish simply to call attention to the fact that the friends of the pres- 
sent Administration are now not only fighting against ‘“‘the one- 
term principle,” but are going far beyond the most advanced 
position ever taken up by the old advocates of eligibility for re-elec- 
tion by putting forward, with great heat and fury, the presumption 

-we do not think we exaggerate in describing it in this way— 
that the President is entitled to re-election as a matter of course— 
that is, not simply may be re-elected, but has a claim to be re-elected 
prior to that of all other candidates, known or unknown, and a 
claim so plain and obvious that all discussion of it, even, is a mark 
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| the public affairs—has been resisted, and almost successfully re- 








of “treason to the party,” and of sinister motives; and all this six | 


months before the nominating convention meets. Now, we do not 
hesitate to say that we think the fact that General Grant comes be- 
fore the publie for a second term with the civil service unreformed in 
every particular, and that he has not hesitated in a single in- 
stance in which it appeared likely to serve the Administration 


| enquiry. 


to use the patronage for electioneering purposes—using it in one in- | 


stanee even to interfere with the election of senators; and that he 
has shown as great laxity in his appointments as any of his prede- 
cessors, not excepting Andrew Johnson ; and that the civil service 


is now an enormous as well as a corrupt machine, which makes its | 
_ of sham soldiers. 


power felt in every village in the Union—constitutes of itself a full 


= i in : . , : sates sisted, at Washington on two grounds—one, that it would be used 
rue conflict which has raged during the past week in Washing- | “ie , ny ; Soc é . 
' to injure the President’s chances of renomination, to which he is 


presumptively entitled; the other, that the proposer is a factious 
man, Whose aims are not high. We do not mean anything person- 
ally disrespectful to the President or his friends when we say that 
these pleas are almost identical with those used by our Ring to ward 
off the examination of their accounts. What Hall and Connolly 
said was—first, that there was nothing wrong; secondly, that if 
there was anything wrong, they would set it right themselves; and, 


P ‘ SD > . | thirdly, that the motives of the would-be investigators were inter- 
service a mere party machine, opinion inclined towards the doctrine | 


ested and low. 


We shall probably be told that our objection to General Grant’s 
renomination, based on the condition of the civil service, has no 
force, inasmuch as he is engaged in reforming it on the very eve of 
an election. But to this there is the obvious answer that, even if 
the occurrences of the last four years threw no doubt on his sincer- 
ity, the reform now on foot does not affect any person now in office. 
We have not seen the Commissioners’ report, and may be mistaken 
on this point, but we believe we are not. The present incumbents 
hold their places without liability to examination, but with liability 
to arbitrary dismissal, and they are the result of four years’ careful 
sifting of the service by experienced hands, so that a better disci- 
plined or more devoted body of mercenaries has probably never 
gone into a canvass; and that they are going into the canvass, all re- 
forms and promises of reform to the contrary notwithstanding, and 
that they will be used skilfully to fill the convention with “Grant 
delegates,” no reasonable man really doubts. The reform will thus 
begin when there is nothing more to be gained by the abuse. We 
do not say that the fact that General Grant has not reformed the 


| civil service, and that he has used it freely for electioneeriag pur- 


poses, and made most disreputable appointments, are conclusive 
reasons why he should not be renominated ; but we do say that they 
are reasons why the question of renominating him should receive 
the fullest and freest discussion, and why every sort of light should 
be thrown on it, and why those of his creatures who seek to stifle 
enquiry by assailing the persons who propose it should be peremp- 
torily silenced. But no such reasons are needed. The one reason 
why every administration should answer freely, with persons and 
papers, regarding every item of its conduct, is that it holds the purse 
and uses the force of a free people. 


Apart from this general principle, however, there is reason 
enough in the history of General Grant’s administration for a rigid 
It has been marked by numerous and heavy frauds and 
defalcations. Postmasters, paymasters, collectors, assessors, Trea- 
sury clerks, and bank examiners have all been stealing, embezzling, 
and betraying their trusts on a great scale. It is only the other 
day that it was found necessary to count over the bonds and money 


| in the Treasury at Washington to see whether the two clerks who 


| had been detected as defaulters the previous week were the only 


and sufficient reason, if not for rejecting his claims to re-election | 
| day it was found out that an assistant-postmaster had stolen one 


peremptorily, at least subjecting them, before the convention meets, 
to the strictest scrutiny. No serutiny on such an occasion can be 


too striet. The question, ‘‘ What use have you made of the powers 


hundred and fifty thousand. 


ones. <A short time before, another clerk had been found out 
helping a knavish Congressman to get payment for the sham claims 
A short time before that, it was found that a 
paymaster had made away with half a million; almost the same 


Since then, a man whose business 


_ it is to keep the Government and the public informed of the condi- 


with which we have armed you?” is one which, when addressed to | 


the head of a popular government, is always in order, and can in 
the nature of things never be Hnpertinent, or ill-advised, or unsea- 
sonable; and all refusal to answer, or restlessness under investigation, 
or curious speculation as to the motives of the persons making it, 
raises, and ought toe raise, a presumption of abuse of some sort or 
other. There is nothing the people cannot better afford to do than 
let the person into whose hands it has put this vast ma¢hine refuse 
to.allow any authorized enquirer to look into its working. Never- 
theless, Mr. Trumbull’s proposal to revive a Committee of Enquiry 

-a lawful body, lawfully organized, to ask lawful questions about 


_ “ for money.” 


tion of the National Banks is fonnd to have been silent when he 
ought to have reported, and “ to have been silent,” as Grattan said, 
Moreover, all these facts come to light at a moment 
when the country is being literally desolated by Rings; when the 
treasuries of many States and many cities are discovere“ to be in the 
hands of thieves; when nearly everybody, high and low, is ‘on 
the make”; when our very ambassador at a foreign court is accused 


of selling, not his own poor name, for that would be nothing, but 


the dignity and trust with which a great nation had clothed him, 
to a board of speculators to enable them to secure the money of 
widows and orphans for a tumid mining venture. 
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Now, we do not blame the Administration for all this. It is in 
part the fault of the condition of the civil service, in part the fault 
of the times in which we live, and the social conditions by which 
we are surrounded. Some of these frauds, Paymaster Hodge’s, for 
instance, might have occurred anywhere or under any system. 
But surely their occurrence shows that there is something wrong, 
and surely the success which has attended them, and the accidental 
way in which nearly all of them have been discovered, naturally and 
fairly suggest the inference that there are others just as bad which 
might be discovered, if search were made. 
admits that there is a great deal wrong by his attempting to 
reform the civil service. If that worked well, why reform it? And 
if it be not yet reformed, who shall doubt the right or duty of Con- 
gress to overhaul it from top to bottom? It will not do, to recur again 
to the example of our own Mayor Hall, to declare, when frauds are 
brought to the President’s notice, that they do not exist, cr, if 
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nadiiaties which the Sentimentalists insist that nothing but legis- 


, wanted them and just what he wanted them. 


lation can mend, he is accused of having a “* bad heart,” and of being 
a selfish voluptuary, or being in league with selfish voluptuaries. In- 
deed, the “scientific man” who is just now most in favor with poli- 
ticians (who are nearly all “on the make,” to use the expressive slang 
of the City Hall) and with humanitarians is he who setties before- 
hand what the facts ought to be, and then finds them just where he 
We trust, therefore, 


| that if, as proposed, Congress should commit the appointment of this 
The President himself — 


Commission to the President, he will avoid putting on it any man, 
no matter what his pretence to a knowledge of our industrial con- 


_ dition, who is directly aided in making money by any existing legis- 


they do exist, that he is not responsible for them, but, anyhow, will | 


not have them investigated lest his enemies should discover some- 
thing that might damage him. 

The course for the public to pursue at this time is plain enough. 
Nobody has any right to object to General Grant’s offering himself, 
or to others offering him, for re-election ; nor can we find fault with 
them for putting forth the acts of his administration in as favorable a 
light as possible in support of his claims. They are things to be 
considered, and carefully considered. But, on the other hand, the 
people, and all parts or portions of the people, have a perfect 
right to discuss his claims fully, to consider well the propriety of 
re-electing him, and to do this with a complete immunity from all 
let or hindrance or incentive on the part of the Administration, and 
from all imputations on their honesty, and purity, and politica 
soundness. 


THE “CONDITION OF THE LABORER.” 


THERE is a good deal, of course, to be said in favor of Mr. Hoar’s 
bill providing for the formation of a Commission to enquire into and 
report upon the condition of the laboring population of the United 
States, and the way and extent to which it is “affected by existing 
laws regulating commerce, finance, and currency.” That such a 
Commission ought to form a permanent part of our administrative 
system, no thinking man doubts. That Congress should ever 
attempt one particle of legislation affecting directly or indirectly the 
industrial system of the country, without having before it such re- 
ports as such a Commission would furnish, is greatly to be regretted. 
But when one considers that we had such a Commissioner for 
three years, and that he published very valuable reports, and that 
the President dismissed him on the demand and with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. because a certain class of manu- 
facturers did not like his conclusions, and because the Secretary of 
the Treasury thought ke could get all the information ke needed 
about the industrial condition of the country by looking out of the 
car-windows as he travelled about, one does not feel very hopeful 
about the results of any fresh enquiry of the same nature. The re- 
ports of such a Commission are pretty sure to be distasteful to some- 
body, and that somebody is pretty sure to try to get it dismissed for 
not forming or expressing a different opinion, and, if the Administra- 


tion has no more nerve or wisdom now than it had two years ago, 
we should simply be treated to another discreditable farce. Owing 


to the strength of the money-making spirit, and to the wide diffusion 
of the Sentimentalist view of society, it is getting to be very difficult 
to secure the services of a really honest and scientific investigator 
in any department of industry. If he draws inferences which con- 
flict with the views of speculators, or of protected manufacturers, or 
manufacturers seeking protection, he is denounced as an enemy of 
the country, and unfit to receive its pay—as in the case of Mr. D. 
A. Wells, the State geologist of Missouri, who was abused in the 
Legislature and finally dismissed the other day, for saying there was 
notin in St. Louis County. If, on the other hand, he maintains that 
the facis indicate the impossibility of mending certain matters by 


lation, and also avoid putting anybody on it simply because he is a 
“good man.” ‘Good men”—that is, men with “ large hearts” and 
very indifferently stocked or very soft heads—are pretty sure to do 
mischief when they are allowed to meddle with the machinery of 
society. Their proper sphere is simply that of firemen, and the sole 
duty they can safely perform is keeping the steam up. We hope, 
also, that, when the Commission has made its report, the President 
will have the nerve to stand the criticism it ealls forth, and not con- 
clude, because it is distasteful to a large number of persons, that all 
reports are vanities, and that the true rule to fullow in le; 
after ail, the rule of thumb. 

There is one other point to which it is perhaps worth while to 
call the attention of gentlemen like Mr. Hoar, who are taking up the 
labor question as a specialty, and whose character and position 
likely to give weight to what they say on it, and that is the facility 
with which their utterances may excite wild and unreasonable ex- 
pectations among that immense body of laborers who know nothing 
about the machinery of society except that their own parti 


gislation is, 


ure 


nitis hard 


and toilsome. Mr. Hoar’s assertion that ** the general rules or ad- 
ministrative regulations of the International Association were 
adepted in October last, in London, by delegates comprehending the 


leading minds from all the civilized nations of the world,” indicates, 
if correctly reported, either peculiar views as to what constitutes a 
“Jeading mind,” or else a decided want of soberness in his own mode 
of approaching the labor problem. The “ General Council,” which 
may fairly be supposed to contain the ¢lite ef the tation, 
not present the name of a single person possessing any claims what- 
ever to intellectual pre-eminence ; and we venture to assert that its 
meetings have not been attended by anybody who is, 
nation, looked on as remarkable for either 


Assoe does 


in any civilize: 


grace, Wisdom, or under- 


standing. Moreover, “ the General Rules of the Association ” con- 
tain nothing whatever that the feebiest minds which have eve: 
taken up the labor problem are not eapable of conceiving, and 


nothing which in the smallest degr its solution. 
Indeed, the statement of principles contained in their preamble and 
resolutions is simply a repetition of the vague and vapid generali- 
ties which may any day be heard from the half-doz 
and worn-out agitators who have, in this country, recently 
‘labor reform” their hobby. Here it is, 
to know for what Mr. Hoar, after having 
debted to “ the leading minds ” 


ee contributes to 


en demagogues 
made 
and we should greatly like 
read it, finds himself in- 
which composed it : 


‘‘ CONSIDERING, 

“ That the emancipation of the working-classes must be conquered by the 
working-classes themselves; that the struggle for the emancipation of the 
working-classes means not a struggle for class privileges and monopolies, but 
for equal rights and duties, and the abolition of all class-ruile ; 

“That the economical subjection of the man of labor to the monopo! ia: 
of the means of labor, that is, the sources of life, lies at the bettom of servi- 
tude in all its forms, of all social misery, ental degradation, and political 
de pendence ; 

‘That the economical emanc ipation of the working-classes is, therefore, 
the great end to which every political movement ought to be subordinate as 
a means ; 

“That all efforts aiming at that great end have hitherto failed from the 

want of solidarity between the mé anifold divisions of labor in each country, 
and from the absence of a fraternal bond of uvion between the working- 
els asses of ’ diferent countries ; 

“That the emancipation of labor is neither a local nor a national, but a 
social probler n, embracing all countries in which modern society exists, and 
depending for its solution on the concurrence, practical and theoretical, of 
the most advanced countries : 
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“That the present revival of the working-classes in the most industrious 
countries of Europe, while it raises a new hope, gives solemn warning against 
a relapse into the old errors, and calls for the immediate combination of the 
still disconnected movements ; 


‘Por THESE REASONS— 
“'The International Workingmen’s Association has been founded. 


“IT DECLARES: 

“ That all societies and individuals adhering to it will acknowledge truth, 
justice, and morality as the basis of their conduct towards each other, and 
towards all men, without regard to color, creed, or nationality ; 

“That it acknowledges no rights without duties, no duties without rights.” 


Now, we think we are stating the experience of nearly every 
thoughtful and conscientious man, not connected with the agitating 
machinery of the labor question, when we say that no information of 
the smallest value as to what is meant by the phrases, “ labor re- 
form” or “emancipation of labor,” is ever to be obtained from the 
speeches and resolutions of those who have the matter in charge ; 
and yet, upon the meaning of these phrases, as used by these per- 
sons, the value of their exertions and their exact place in the esti- 
mation of the world must depend. That ‘the emancipation of the 
working-classes must be conquered by the working-classes them- 
selves” may be true; but from what is labor to be “emancipated”? 
Who is “the monopolizer of the means of labor”? What is “ the 
economical subjection of the man of labor”? What is “the 
economical emancipation of the working-classes” to which “ every 
political movement is to be subordinated”? What is the special 
value of the acknowledgment by the members of the Association * of 
truth, justice, and morality as the basis of their conduct towards each 
other, and towards ail men,” as long as we do not know what they 
mean by ‘truth, justice, and morality,” and as long as we do know 
that Simon de Montfort, Philip II., Robespierre, Jefferson Davis, and 
Tweed all professed to take truth, justice, and morality ‘“‘as the 
basis of their conduct” towards all men? Finally, what do we care, 
or need we care, about anybody’s admission that every right has its 
correlative duty, and every duty its correlative right, unless we know 
in what sense he uses the terms “right” and “duty”? Slave 
society had its system of morality, in which rights and duties figured 
as prominently as in any other society, but, somehow, a large pro- 
poition of its population were exposed under the law to frequent 
‘‘larrupings” and daily robbery. 

Now, we maintain that it is the duty of every politician—and 
especially ef every politician whose words and character have 
weight—before either endorsing the International Association or 
launching himself into an agitation for the legislative amelioration 
of the laborer’s condition, to form in his own mind a clear and dis- 
tinet conception of the nature of the evils of the laborer’s condition, 
and the precise character of the remedies he proposes for them, and 
to express this conception in a plan of reform put down in black 
and white, and not in vague commonplaces about “ emancipation,” 
and “servitude,” and “subjection,” and “ progress,” and “ eleva- 
tion,” and “monopoly.” We have had, heaven knows, declamation 
enough, and enough ‘‘ preambles and resolutions” and “ administra- 
tive regulations” for agitating associations. We desire now to know, 
once for all, what the “man of labor” seeks and what he wishes to 
have done with *‘ the monopolist of the means of labor,” and what 
he has in his mind when he discourses of “rights” and “ duties.” 
That the working-classes are discontented and ill off, everybody 
kngws. What we wish to learn is the nature of those changes in 
ihe,machinery of society by which it is proposed to put an end to 
their misery. 

Undoubtedly, there are in legislation, in custom, in tradition, and, 
above all, in ignorance, great hindrances in the way of the mass of 





men in choosing their work, and in carrying its product to the general | 


store, and in getting their fair reward for it, but these hindrances 
consist largely in restraints on individual freedom. By all means let 
us have them cleared away, and free play given to human faculties ; 
but let those who see these restraints describe them accurately, and 
ask for their removal by name, and stop prating to us about “ eman- 
cipation” in general. Above all things, let us have an end co all 


| as Burke would have thought fit to characterize the French regicides 
gicides. 


schemes for the regeneration of society which simply propose to 
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substitute one set of “directors” for another. The world is sick, 
or ought to be, of plans like Louis Blane’s old one, of reorganizing 
industry on the basis of “ giving to each according to his wants, and 
exacting of each according to his capacity.” There is, and has to 
be, at the bottom of all these schemes a court or tribunal, made up 
of men, whose business it will be to determine what each person’s 
wants are, and what his capacity is; and here you have at once the 
machinery of a tyranny as odious as the Inquisition and as blighting 
as the rule of Turkish pashas. In nearly every recent plan for the 
elevation of the laborer, one can, by a little scrutiny, discover some 
arrangement for ‘looking at the world as God looks at it,” or, in 
other words, of setting those eminent philosophers and humanitari- 
ans, Brown and Smith, to administer “divine justice”—that is, 
to give everybody what Brown thinks his exact due, and get from 
everybody what Smith prenounces his precise duty, by the mere 
word of command ; or, in other words, to do work which only the 
Creator is competent to do, and which, if it were desirable to have it 
done, we may be sure the Creator would have done long ago, with- 
out waiting for the formation of the International Association. If 
we are to have the nature of our labor and the extent of our income 
cut out for us by a Board of Control, pray what should we gain by 
having it composed of M. T. Boon, G. H. Buttery, Jules Johannard, 
and Walery Wroblewski, of the International, instead of A. T. 
Stewart, Moses Taylor, Tom Scott, and Jay Cooke? And if the 
possession and use of our accumulated wealth is now in bad hands, 
should we gain by handing it over every year to gentlemen who 
have thus far seldom succeeded in making a decent livelihood for 
themselves ? 


TABLE-TALK IN ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, December 1, 1371. 

I EFAR that my present etter, if it is in any degree to reflect faithfully the 
condition of the ordinary English intellect, must be of a rather gossiping 
kind. No new topic attracts public attention, though a good many minor 
discussions of more or less interest are occupying (to use Lord Westbury’s 
phrase) what we are pleased to call our minds. I will venture to refrain from 
any profound politico-philosopbical discussion, and to ask your readers for 
once to imagine themselves placed at a London dinner-table, and to be listen- 
ing to the conversation of a set of average guests. After the necessary 
tribute to the weather, which, during the last month, has out-Novembered 
the usual atrocities of an English November, they may be pretty sure that 
one subject will emerge above the confused hubbub of commonplaces. An 
animated discussion will take place as to the rights and wrongs of that end- 
less trial which has just reached its fifty-fifth day, and which bids fair to have 
a run surpassing that of many succeasful plays. The epinions expressed will 
be of the most contradictory kind, half the company probably maintaining 
that the claimant to the Tichborne estates is obviously an impostor, and the other 
half maintaining as resolutely that he is establishing his identity beyond all 
cavil. Itis avery pretty quarrel, on the rights of which I may not speak ; though 
I will venture to say that it is generally remarked (I believe that the rumor is 
also contradicted) that the bonds upon which the claimant raised the neces- 
sary sinews of war have recently been rising in value. This controversy, 
however, is beyond my legitimate sphere, and I will only venture the con- 
fession that, idiotic as my conduct may be, I have wasted as much time in 
studying the aspects of the suit as would have sufficed for getting up the litera- 
ture connected with Junius, with the Man in the Iron Mask, and half-a-dozen 
other so-called historical problems. 

Probably, after a time, the conversation will change as the guests 
perceive it to be necessary to avoid so inflaming a topic, aud the 
next question will most likely be the merits of Sir Charles Dilke. If 
a colonel, a conservative member of Parliament, or a royal chaplain should 
be of the party, I need not say that poor Sir Charles will be denounced in 
language such as an orthodox preacher would apply to Tom Paine, or such 
ears Indeed, 
as I have imagined the scene to be laid at a dinner-party, where people ap- 
pear in dress-coats and white ties, I fear that the voice of condemnation wii! 
be pretty loud and unanimous. I ought fo remark, in fairness, that, since [ 
wrote last, Sir Charles kas maintained that bis language was niisrepresented 
by the London papers, and that he did not found an argument for republic- 


anism on the assertion that the Queen’s salary was extravagant. However, 


his language was scarce!y prudent on any showing, if he desires popularity 











The 


with the tolerably well-dressed classes. The lower ranks of constituents seem 
to sympathize with him a good deal, and pass resolutions expressive of their 
approbation of his straightforward manliness, andsoon. They have rather a 
more disagreeable mode occasionally of testifying their admiration, as most of 
the meetings, which he continues industriously to hold, result in something 
strongly resembling a free fight. Republicanism, indeed, in England, seems, 
if ovle may judge from such reports, to be in a state of rather boyish exhilara- 
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_ is, | imagine, the one member of his party. 


tion. The discussions show more symptoms of sheer delight in a disturbance | 


than of earnest revolutionary feeling. The most vivid account of any of the 


| Andrews had he consented to stand. 


intended iaanifestations that I have seen describes how an orator, of more | 


conservative tendencies than most of his audience, succeeded in making a 
great point by declaring that the main organ of republican principles in the 
country had only been kept alive by means of a raffle for a blanket. His 
declaration tricked the fancy of his hearers, who displayed, by a sort of good- 
humored laugh, noisy appreciation of the absurdity of the proceeding. 

When Sir Charles Dilke has sufficiently exercised the talent for invective 
of the company, it is possible that conversation may turn upon the illness of 
the Prince of Wales. I hope that by the time this letter reaches you the 
illness may have taken a favorable turn, though we are not as yet relieved 
from all anxiety on the subject. Ii one may believe in the rather gushing 
eloquence of the Times, our anxiety must be keen indeed. That leader of 
respectable public opinion declares with abundant emphasis that we all rush 
every morning to the telegraph reports, and go about our business with spirits 

‘permanently elevated or depressed, in accordance with their favorable or un- 
favoreble nature. I cannot say, to speak quite candidly, that I have observed 
this warmth of public feeling. Perhaps, if we may slightly modify Roche- 
foucauld, there is something not altogether unpleasirg in the misfortunes of 
the most eminent public men. 
good deal of sympathy for the danger of a prince who, if he is not precisely 
a popular idol, is still fairly esteemed as princes go at the present day. Ilo: 
gical as it may be, people are apt to assume that a royal personage in a fever 
feels a much greater pang than when a pauper dies. Everybody would be 
glad to hear that so highly-favored a career is not to be cut short prematurely ; 
but it would not be right to say that we are in such an agony of suspense as 
is sometimes produced by the danger of a deeply-loved hero. And, somehow, 
it is rather odd to find a column devoted to the illness of the prince placed 


and his supporters. As the conversation diverges"irem this topic, it may, 
perhaps, take a more general political turn. In that case, we may hear a dis- 
cussion as to the reality of the Conservative reaction, which has been talked 
about any time these ten years. It is supposed to have been recently mani- 
fested in the return of Conservatives for Plymouth in place of the Liberal 
Sir R. Collier, who has been raised to the bench. 
questions, and a dispute about the liquor trade, obscured the more general 
party issues, it cannot be denied that the election was indicative of divided 
counsels and diminished zeal on the part of Mr. Gladstone’s supporters. The 
more recent election at Dover has resulted in the election of Sir G. Jessel, 
who has been appointed Solicitor-General, and who, as I may add in passing, 
is the first Jew who has ever occupied that distinguished position. The ma- 
jority, however, was not great, and there were considerable secessions from 
both parties. The Conservative candidate was weak, and it is considered 
rather ungracious to oppose the re-election of a member whose seat has been 
vacated by appointment to office without some special reason. If the Con- 
servative reaction is not strong at Dover, neither can it be said that the Liberal 
party showed any remarkable zeal. Probably the truth is that serious dis- 
content with much of Mr. Gladstone’s recent policy is combined, in the 
minds of many people, with an utter want of confidence in Mr. Disraeli, and 
thus the recent elections show rather a lukewarm loyalty to our accepted 
leaders than an absolute turn of the tide. 

A quaint illustration of this feeling has been recently exhibited at the 
Scotch universities. It is the custom here, as you probably know, for 
the students to elect annually some distinguished man to the honorary 
post of Lord Rector. Mr. Mill, for example, Mr. Froude, and Mr. Carlyle 
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very excellent young men, it does noi follow that any corresponding change 
is taking place in the country at large; and, after all. it is rather ditlicult to 
discover what precise meaning, political or otherwise, is to be attached to 
the fact that amongst a certain number of Scotchmen, of the average age of 
nineteen, Mr. Disraeli is preferred to Mr. Ruskin as the deliverer of an 
address. Mr. Disraeli’s Conservatism is of a curious shade, and Mr. Ruskin 
Perhaps it is more worth notic- 
ing that Mr. Herbert Spencer would apparently have been elected at St. 
It is, at. least, some proof that his 
reputation is spreading amongst the rising generation. Meanwhile, it is 
pleasant to look forward to Mr. Disraeli’s appearance in the character of a 
distributer of good counsels to ingenuous youth. 


This old-fashioned ceremony reminds me that an illustration has recently 


been given of the manners and customs of our English undergraduates which 


is not altogether so satisfactory. The young gentlemen at Oxford made so 
disgraceful an exhibition of themselves at the last commemoration here, 
that the University has found it desirable to give leave for that time-honored 


, ceremony to be held in future in some place to which they could not have 


access. A good deal of indignation has been expressed at the mode in which 
the flower of our rising generation disgraced themselves at this species of 
annual saturnalia, They had behaved recently rather after the manner of a 
well-known assembly, influenced by Alexander the Coppersmith, only that, 
instead of crying out for two hours, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” they 
yelled for about the same space, “‘ Turn out the man with the red tie,” and 
thereby considerably interfered with the dignity of an acadeiical celebration. 
The fact is, that discipline has been allowed to become rather undesirably 


| relaxed at the universities, which has been partly the cause, though rather 


However that may be, there is, of course, a | 


perhaps the consequence, of the recent rage for muscular excellence. The 
simple-minded youth who consider eminence in rowing and cricket to be the 


| first duties of an English citizen are apt to be over-boyish in their manners 


as in their minds. This tendency, which, I think, has been too severely con 
demned, and which has certainly been caricatured in some recent writings, 
has, nevertheless, been undoubtedly carried to an absurd and pernicious ex 
cess, and the need of some reform is very generally felt. 1 see, however, no 


; reason to doubt that the necessary remedies will be applied, for, whatever 
| the faults of our universities, they are certainly endeavoring with praise- 
side by side with a column devoted to the disloyal eloquence of Sir C. Dilke | 


worthy earnestness to raise the general! standard of learning, and are showing 
more activity than has been displayed in recent times. Now that the ques 


| tion of tests has been got out of the way, we have a prospect of some more 


important practical reforms; but as that is a large question, and one which 


will not be settled in a day, [ shall seek for some future opportunity of 


Although certain local | 


saying a few words on the subject. 


Correspondence. 


ti 
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To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The falling off in the wool product of Ohio does not help Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson’s argument. That result is traceable chiefly to two causes: 
1. The Government demand for woollens during the war had the tendency to 
make sheep-growing profitable, and we came to the close of the war with a 
very large increase of sheep. But this was true only of sheep. The war 
caused an enormous waste of horses, mules, hogs, beef cattle, ete. Your 
paper stated that our stock of these animals, in 1965, was not more than 
seventy (70) per cent. of what it would have been under the operation of the 


| ordinary law of increase. Beef remained very high, wool decreased in value, 


have recently received that honor, and each of them delivered an able ad- , 


dvess on the occasion. In the present case, the Conservatives boast of hay- 
ing won atriumph. Sir W. Stirling Maxwell—a man whom Scotch students 
might properly delight to honor on many other grounds besides his Conser- 
vatism—was elected in preference to Sir Roundell Palmer at Edinburgh. 
Mr. Disraeli was elected by a very large majority over Mr. Ruskin at Glas- 
gow, whilst Mr. Ruskin had a recompense by receiving the votes of the stu- 
dents at St. Andrews. It would be absurd to reckon these results as any 
serious indication of the popular fecling in Scotland. The students are for 
the most part very young men, and have the amiable enthusiasm of youth in 
favor of any one of great political or literary reputation. Even if the result 


really indicates that just now there is a Conservative tendency among these 


and the raising of cattle became more profitable than the raising of sheep. 
2. The Solons who framed the present tariff put a duty on fine wools almost 
prohibitory, but they omitted to put a duty on sheep-skins, and the weol- 
growers of Australia, the Cape, and Buenos Ayres killed their sheep and sent 
us the skins with the wool on. From this source, a large proportion of our 
supply of fine wool was derived for two or three years. This defect in the 
bill was remedied last January, since when, and only since when, the Ameri- 
can wool-grower has had the benefit of the heavy duty, and wools are higher 
now than at any time since the war closed. 

In the meantime, our supply of beef cattle is much increased, an.l it is 
not hazarding much to sa'y that sheep-cvlture will largely increase wuder the 
stimulus of the present high prices. Sheep may not be grown so largely as 
formerly in Ohio. An appeal to the statistics of any one State is unfair, 
there are so many conditions which govern it. For iustance, it is affirmed 


| that sheep cannot be grown to profit in the oider States, where land is worth 


| $100 per acre or more. 


But we are having now a large increase of sheep- 
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culture in our outlying States and Territories; and the capacity of Texas, 
California, New Mexico, and Colorado is almost boundless. 

Woot DEALER. 


PuitapEetputa, Dec. 4, 1871. 


[The publication of this letter has been unavoidably delayed. 
During the early history ef New England, when the “noble 
red man” was somewhat more common than at present, it was a 
general habit with a large class of persons who were not accustomed 
to reason very correctly concerning the relation of cause and effect, 
toattribute every extraordinary or untoward circumstance to the influ- 
ence of the “ pesky Ingin.” If a cow was lost in the forest, the “ In- 
gin” had made way with it; if the season was unusually dry or wet, 
the “Ingin” had either been burning the swamps or forests, or else 
he had not; and the occurrence of epidemics or pestilences was 
even set down not unfrequently to the same personal agency. The 
‘*Ingin” was dark in his person and mysterious in his doings, and 
therefore his connection with whatever was difficult to account for 
was to some minds conclusive. Now, what the “Ingin” once was 
to the common people of New England, the tariff has, under the 
inspiration of Mr. H. C. Carey, become to the people of Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania. Its inerease, with them, is the source of all 
national good; its absence, the source of all national evil. Mr. Carey 
even goes so far as to teach that the potato-rot, the squash-bugs, 
the canker-worms, the plum-curculio, and the gnats which prey 
upon our early radishes are all indirectly attributable to the tariff; 
and that we may not be accused of misrepresentation, we quote 
verbatim trom one of Mr. Carey’s recent articles. Speaking of agri- 
cultural commodities, he says: ‘Disease tends to disappear as 
population grows and a market is created near at hand.” In 
proof of this, Mr. Carey might have referred to the potato-rot in 
Ireland, the disease among the silk-worms of France, the cattle 
plague of Germany, or the rust in celeries, but he does not; and 
again he says: ‘“* The man who has a market at his door finds both 
blight and insects banished from his land ;” which is another mode 
of saying that vine-worms, squash-bugs, curculio, oidium, and rust 
in celery and wheat do not oecur in the neighborhood of New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, but do in the remote interiors, in Califor- 
nia or on the prairies of Kansas, and would not oceur anywhere if 
we.always had «2 sufficient tariff to create an adequate home 
market. 

It seems to us that our correspondent in Philadelphia, when he 
attributes the rise in the price of wool to the increase of duty on 
sheep-skins, must have been somewhat indoctrinated with this local 
theory; but that, if he will take a review of all the facts concerne1, 
he will soon undeceive himself. What are the facts ? 

1. An inereased duty on sheep-skins went into effect last Janu- 
ary, but there was no rise in wool until midsummer. 

2. It would seem to need no argument to prove that, if the rise 
in wool was contined to the United States, the cause must be local; 
but that, if the increase occurred all over the world, and commenced 
lirst in places outside of the United States, the cause was in no way 
local, but general. Now, the rise in wool commenced in Europe, 
has extended all over the world, and ‘is experienced more fully 
to-day in Europe than it is in the United States. Our correspondent 
would have us believe that the increase of the duties on an importa- 
tion of 20,000,000 pounds of fine wool on the skin into the United 
States has advanced the price of over one thousand millions of 
pounds of wool all over the world; the increase occurs, furthermore, 
some six months after the passage of the tariff in question, and 
notwithstanding the fact that as much fine wool has been imported 
since the increase of rate as there was for the corresponding months 
immediately previous to such inerease. In short, the rise in wool 
which began in England in June and July last is clearly attribu- 
table to the following cireumstance—that the demand ‘for cloth- 
ing, blankets, ete., consequent upon the Franco-German war swept 
the markets of Europe of certain descriptions of woollens, while 
French and German production was temporarily arrested. Wool 
did not rise until the conclusion of the war, and a demand to meet 
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scarcity and renewed manufacturing in Europe was experienced. 
Concurrently with this increase of demand in Europe, the importations 
of wool from Buenos Ayres were almost wholly arrested by the preva- 
lence of yellow fever in that port ; and from the Cape of Good Hope, 
in a degree, by the stampede of laborers from the sheep-farms to the 
diamond diggings. The extreme drought of the summer of 1870 
also resulted in a very great diminution of supply of the coarse 
wools from South Russia and adjacent countries. In the United 
States, the increase of price has been helped by the circumstance 
that the wool-clip of all the States east of the Mississippi for the 
year 1871 is estimated at from twenty to thirty per cent. less than 
it was the previous year; while the diminished consumption of 
manufacturers, which was comparatively small in 1870 by reason 
of the drought of that year, which prevented the mills from working. 
has been augmented this year to the extent of over thirty per cent. 
In the United States, up to the Ist of December, 1871, the increase 
in the imports ef foreign wool were in excess of 40,000,000 pounds 
over the corresponding period of 1870, while the domestic consump- 
tion of wool in the same period is believed to be in excess of 
55,000,000 pounds. That even this increase in domestic consump- 
tion of wool for manufacturing purposes is not due in any way to 
the tariff is conclusively proved by the fact that the wool manu- 
facturing inéustry of England has experienced during the same time 
an equal or greater inerease ; the exports ef manufactured woollens 
from Great Britain for the first ten months of 1871 having been 
46,009,000 pounds, or 55 per cent. in excess of what it was during 
the first ten months of 1870, while the imports of foreign woollen 
manufactures into New York for the first ten months of 1871, in 
spite of the excessive tariff, amounted to $36,910,000, against 
$28,200,000 for the like period of 1870, a gain of 30 per cent. 

We think, therefore, it would require something more than the 
proverbial acumen of a Philadelphia lawyer to trace out any legiti- 
mate connection between the increase of the duties on sheep-skins, 
and the movements during the past year in the prices of wool or the 
import and. consumptions of woollens. Finally, in respect to Mr. 
Atkinson’s statements, we have only this to say—that the staple 
argument used to justify the great increase of the duties on 
wool in 1866 was that the higher tariff would encourage domestic 
wool-growing, while the facts show that the number of sheep in the 
United States has been on the decrease ever since, and that the 
wool-clip of 1871 is the smallest we have had for many vears.—Ep. 
NATION. ] 


WAS IT “SERF” OR “CERF”? 
To THE EDITOR OF TRE NATION: 

Sir: In the report of Mr. Wendell Phillips's lecture on the Labor Question, 
at Steinway Hall, on December 6, I find this passage : “ It (modern civiliza- 
tion) is au encouraging advance from the time when a French noble came 
home from the west, 300 ye rs ago, and warmed his feet, as the easiest way, 
in the blood of a peasant, without waiting for artificial fire,” ete. This noble 
of the cold feet and his eviscerated peasant have stalked in company 
through literature altogether too long, and it is high time that they were 
finally disposed of. Was it not in the columns of the Nation that I some 
time ago saw exposed the ludicrous blunder through which “cerf” was 
converted into “ serf,” aud the blood of a stag into that of a peasant? If 
this explanation was correct, the gentleman who discovered it, or who 
reproduced it, will certainly make an interesting contribution to the “ Curio- 
sities of Literature” if he will give a formal and final coup de grace to a 
ridiculous commonplace; let him tell Mr. Phillips and others where and 
with whom it originated, and whether in fraud or ignorance; who gave it 
currency ; and, finally, who detected the counterfeit which half the world 
still continues to offer as good money. 

Why should that noble have selected a peasant, when a pig would have 


served his turn twice as well ?—I remain, ete., 
& F. &. 


[It has been thoroughly exposed in the Nation, and in many 
other places previously, but no exposure would prevent Mr. Phillips 
repeating it as often as it suited him.—Ep. NaTioN.] 
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Dec. 21, 1871] 


THE COMPOSITION OF 
To TuE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Six: During our late war, I remember that an account given in the 
Nation of the composition of the German armies raised the doubts of some 
readers whether the character of that army differed materially from that of 
all other soldiers. As a corroboration of what you then remarked, I beg to 
call your attention to some statistics recent!y made public by the Prussian 
Judiciary Department, in their official organ (Justizministerialblatt). 

It appears that 2,571 members of the judiciary service, not professional 
soldiers, joined the Prussian army for the war. (This is exclusive of the 
contingents of Saxony, Mecklenburg, Brunswick, Hesse, and the southern 
states.) Of these 2,571 persons, 556 belonged to the judicial bench, 70 to the 
bar, 44 to the public prosecutions (Staatsanwaltschaft), 789 were “ Referen- 
dare” (aspirants to judgeships, young men who, after having terminated their 
course of studies, and passed two examinations, are commissioned as assist- 
ant judges and secretaries), 895 secretaries, and 227 subordinate employecs. 
Of these, 2,145 served in the ranks, 426 in the military administration, 948 
were commissioned as officers, 41 as judge-advocates. 90 in all died in battle 
and from wounds (16 judges, 1 belonging to the public prosecutor’s depart- 
ment, 12 assistant judges, 48 Referendare, 11 secretaries, 2 subordinate em- 
ployees). Besides, 18 died from diseases. 383 have been decorated with the 
Iron Cross. 

[ am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOHANNES R6SING, 
Consul-General of the German Empire. 
2 Bowing Greey, New York, Dec. 18, 1871. 


The 
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—Messrs. J. SABIN & Sons are about to publish a reproduction, by means 
of photo-lithography, of Du Bry’s famous folio, “ Hariot’s Brief and True 


ation. 


| distinctions than were made the other night. 





Report of the New Found Land of Virginia, of the commodities, and of the | 


nature and manners of the naturall inhabitants Discovered by the English 
Colony there seated by Sir Richard Greinuile, Knight, in the yeere 1585, at 
the special charge and direction of the Hon. Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight, 
Lord Warden of the Stanueries, who therein hath been favoured and autho- 


| with regard to the real value of works of art. 


rized by her Majestie and her letters patent: This fore book is made in Eng- | 


lish by Thomas Hariot, servant of the abovenamed Sir Walter, a member of 
the Colony, and there employed in discovering. Folio. Franckfort: Im- 
printed by Thon Wechel, at Theodore Du Bry own cost and chardges, 
1590.” 


“This edit’on,” says Mr. Sabin’s prospectus, “ will be a reproduction, in 
exact fac-simile, of the rarest and most precious book relating to Virginia, 
and of which there are not more than half-a-dozen perfect copies in existence. 
These are in the British Museum and Bodleian libraries, and in the private 
collection of Mr. Lenox, Mr. Brown, Mr Christie-Miller, and Mr. George E. 
Mann. There is a very imperiect one in the library of Harvard College, and 
one wanting two leaves belonging to Sir Thomas Phillips. No complete 
copy in England is known to have been sold for less than £100 for the past 
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sure of Pope; though it is probable that a thoughtless good-humor made 
her pen ruuv over, rather than real liccutiousness, and that, although free 
enough in her life, she was not so ‘extravagant and erring’ as persons with 
less mind. It should be borne in mind by those who give an estimate of 
her character, that she passed her childhood among the planters of Surinam 
—no very good school jor restraining or refining a lively temperament.” 


— The result of the sale of Mr. Alexander White's pictures which took 
place last week is, perhaps, worth noting. The prices brought were very 
high, and the gross receipts were over 91,000 dollars. As the Evening Mail, 
the only one of the city papers that published a full report of the sale, with 
the price of every picture, remarks, “this is beyond question the most sue- 
cessful picture sale ever held in this city”; and we should be glad if, with the 
Mail, we could attribute some of the high prices to a warm-hearted expres- 
sion of sympathy for Mr. White on account of his business losses, but, with 
that explanation, what would become of the pictures that brought prices 
far below their merits? There were, as we said, very few poor pictures in 
the collection, but a more discriminating public would have made better 
Some of the prices reached 
would have made people in Paris stare ; these, for their bigness, 3,250 dollars 
shall we say, for any picture that Chaplin can paint; these, for their smal!- 
ness; take the prices paid for the pictures by Zamacois, for example. It 
may be suspected that our wealthy picture-buyers, as a rule, have not got 
beyond a learned legson of the mercantile value of certain names, have not 
sufficiently studied their decline and fall, nor trusted cnough to the popular 
estimate. Everybody who has followed the trade side of art in this city, 
and in other great cities, too, knows very well that every now and then 
there is a rage for certain men’s pictures—“ they go off,” to use the classic 
expression of the dealer, “like hot cakes; sometimes, as in the case of 
Bougereau, for instance, the fortunate favorite cannot paint fast eneagh for 
the demand—but the result, in nine cases out of ten, is that he ends by 
painting too fast for the demand, and the public appetite is sated. There 
are many men who, orce having hitched on to these stars, never know when 
to unhitch. In the end the profitable purchases are found to be those which 
have been founded on knowledge, taste, and judgment, not on fashion or the 
mere recommendation of dealers, as a rule the most ignorant of mankind 
To our thinking, the chief 
value of Mr. White’s collection lay in its representative character, as a 
means of studying several important phases of art, and we expressed a wish, 
founded on this view of them, that they might be kept together and lodged 
in our new museum of the future. This was, of course, not a practicable 
wish, but it indicated our estimate of the collection. The art it represeuts 


| is of a fashion that could not be permanent; it has nearly passed away with 
| the time that made it, and Mr. White will have no follower who will try 


to bring together such another. 

—The friendly biographer of the late John P. Keunedy—Mr. Ilenry T. Tuck- 
ermau—whose work we so lately reviewed, died suddenly en Sunday last, 
December 17, in his 59th year, of pneumonia. He was born in Boston, April 


| 20, 1813, but was deprived of a college education in consequence of his delicate 


hundred years, and we understand one has recently changed hands at double | °° *“ ‘ Peretz ; 
| lian Sketch-Book ” (1835), he ever after was distinguished for it, so mach so 


| that he is said to have received quite recently from the Italian Government a 


that sum, and probably will again, if the opportunity occurs. The last copy 
sold in this country brought $975. This reproduction has been executed by 
the newly-discovered process of photo-lithography. The imitation of the 
old-style type is perfect, and the seventy-six quaint and curious engravings 
by John White, the English painter, who, at the command of Queen Eliza- 


| decoration conferring an order of nobility. 


beth, accompanied Sir Walter Raleigh in his famous expedition, are repro- | 


duced with marvellous accuracy.” 


—Another reprint, hardly less curious than “ Hariot’s Brief and True 
Report,” is announced by Mr. J. W. Bouton, who will have ready for deli- 
very in December “The Plays, Histories, and Novels of the ingenious Mrs. 
Aphra Behn. With Life and Memoir, 1724-35.” The dramas will be con- 
tained in four volumes, the novels, etc., in two volumes. The six volumes 
are to be beautifully printed, and the portraits and plates of the now very 
scarce original edition are to be reproduced in fac-simile. It is very well 
that the works of Mrs. Aphra Behn should be reprinted, but, considering just 
what they are, it is also well that “only a smalt number of copies will be 
proguced for subscribers.” Leigh Hunt, in his entertaining miscellany, 
“Men, Women, and Books,” gives us, in connection with some striking ex- 
tracts from the ingenious lady’s poems, the following estimate of her 
character and writings: 


“Next comes Aphra herself, and we must say affects and makes us | 


aCmire her beyond what we looked for. Her verses are natural and cordial, 
written in a masculine style, aad yet womanly withal. If she had given us 


nothiag but such poetry as this, she would have been as much admired and | 


k 1own among us all, to this day, as she cousented to be among the rakes of | 


her time. Her comedies, indeed, are alarming, 2ud justly inearred the cen- 


constitution, which he sought to strengthen by going abroad in 1°33 and 
again in 1835. In these European experiences he attached himself especially 
to Italy and the Italians, and, first manifesting this predilection in his “ Ita- 


Probably his foreign observation 
also led him to take a warm interest in art, to ¢riticise the productions of 
American artists, and to write their biographies, for which he had unusual 
capacity, being fond of gossip, and having a fine memory. His “ Artist Life, 
or Sketches of American Painters,” published iu 1847, was further carried out 
in 1867, by his “ Book of the Artists,” in reviewing wich at the time we had 
occasion to say that its usefulness lay in its biographical more than in its 
critical portions, it being Mr. Tuckerman’s good-natured belief that American 
art was as good as any nation’s art, and that a painter was ex necessitate a 
biessing to his country, and therefore merited, in any mention of him and 
his works, much praise by way of encouragement. In literature, also, Mr. 
Tuckerman belonged pre-eminently to the genial and appreciative school 
of critics, who, as it happened, survived longer in New York than in his 
native city. He was the intimate and esteemed friend of Irving and -the 
lesser lights of our Knickerbocker period, and for his personal amiability will 
doubtless be long remembered by his immediate friends and admirers. Kind- 
ness of heart, indeed, he had in a remarkable degree. 

—Our readers not in the profession perhaps need to be told that it is the 
custom among journalists, on the establishment of a new paper, to give it a 
friendly notice. The new editor is probably an object of pity to such of his 
“brethren of the quill” as do not feel for him an unaffected indifference, or 


‘ else a hearty disgust baved upoa his impudence iu cutting into their circula- 
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tion ; but still the rule is to give him a cordial welcome, and wish his paper 
the success which it will no doubt merit. After the appearance of the second 
number, one shows him up in his true colors, both as a man and a politician, 
and exposes the want of enterprise which compels him to borrow from one’s 
own columns, mistakes and all, items of news which our reporters sought 
with their accustomed energy and collected at a considerable expense. But 
the first number is almost invariably commended for its “ neat dress,” its well- 
filled department of local items, and its “spice,” and is welcomed with the re- 
mark that there is plenty of room for a live paper in such and such a place, 
naming it, and that So-and-so, the conductor of the new journal, is a well. 
known newspaper-man and has had the required experience. “ Almost inva- 
riably,”’ we said, is this done; we think we should probably have said “ in- 
variably,” if we had not recently seen this sample of the way of welcoming 
new-comers which is reported as in vogue among our fraternity in the West: 
“We are sorry to receive No. 1 of the Comanche County World. The World 
is badly printed, and has a sickly, poverty-stricken appearance. Mr. John 
Smith, its publisher, is an idiot, and ‘the leading men’ of Comanche County 
are ‘responsible’ forthe foundation of this paper. They ought to be sent to 
the penitentiary. We trust that Mr. Smith will stop the publication of his 
paper and save his money.” This can hardly be called justum bellum, we 
should say. THostilities must set-in; but in the general interest of the pro- 
fession this kind of war-making is to be deprecated. So, too, is this, which 
may well enough go with the other, and which is in dead earnest. Mr. J. F. 
Meline having written a weighty—and here and there a little warm—reply 
to Mr. Froude’s charges and arguments against Mary, Queen of Scots, Mr. 
Mitchell remarks that Mr. Meline’s sympathy with Mary springs from credit- 
able motives, while Mr. Froude’s feeling is “‘ an affected animosity springing 
from a mean desire to flatter the prevailing prejudice of the ruling faction, or 
from the still meaner desire to be made a baron,” which last is certainly cri- 
ticism of a queer sort. 

—Mackenzie, Paternoster Row, has published, says the Builder, the first 
division of what will be, if well done, a useful book. This is “ Examples of 
the Municipal, Commercial, and Street Architecture of France and Italy, 
from the Twelith to the Fifteenth Century,” drawn and measured by R. An- 
derson, architect, Edinburgh. More than one English architect has pub- 
lished his sketch-book of Continental travel; but, so far as our knowledge of 
them extends, though they contain many beautiful and many interesting 
things, they seldom give us what can be turned to practical account. Mr. 
Anderson’s book promises something better. It is to contain records of 


* town-halls, warehouses, shops, and dwelling-houses, and from so rich a mine 


there ought to come plenty of good metal. The drawings are to be made to 
a uniform scale—the plans 16 feet to the inch, the elevations 8 feet to the 
inch, and the details 2 feet to the inch. Sections of mouldings are to be 
given one-quarter full size. The first division, which is all that has as yet 
been published, contains specimens from Cluny, Cordes (Languedoc), Cler- 
mont, Montferrand, Siena, and Cremona. From France we hear of the fol- 
lowing recent architectural and archeological publications: “ Etudes sur la 
Construction de la Cathédrale de Troyes,” by Léon Pigeotte ; ‘“ Les Monu- 
meus Celtiques de I’ Alsace,” by Max de Ring; “Les Inscriptions Antiques 
de la Haute Savoie,” by M. Véron. 

—A pleasant article in a recent number of the Saturday Review has some- 
thing to say about names and titles, especially such as authors have invented 
for their fictitious personages, and mentions with respect the nomenclature of 
Bunyan, Addison, Steele, Scott, Dickens, and Shakespeare. We are rather 
surprised that the writer has overlooked an author with whom it is not to be 
supposed he is unfamiliar, who, it has often struck us, is more than usually 
happy in this particular field of invention. We mean Thackeray, who has 
hardly a uevel in which he @ves not well exemplify that excellence in the 
devising of names for fictitious personages which consists in giving them 
names at once plausibly resembling real names in ordinary use, and also ex- 
pressive of the meaning desired to be conveyed. Bunyan’s success—to take 
the ease of a very successful nomenclature—is not of this double kind. 
Very effective indeed are his “ Mr. By-Ends,” “ Mr. Greatheart,” “My Lord 
Time-Server,” “ Mr. Timorous,” “ Mr. Much Afraid,” “ Master Worldly Wise- 
man,” “ Giant Despair, with his Castle Doubting,” “ Mr. Pickthank,” “The 
Hill Diflieulty,” “The Slough of Despond,” and “ Vanity Fair.” The praise 
of plausibility, however, is not given to such nomenclature, whatever higher 
praise belongs to it. Or take the dramatists, with their “Sir John Brute” 
for & low-minded, bullying man who misused his wife, and their “Mr. 
Surly,” and “ Mr. Lovegold,” and “ Mirabel,” when a name is to be found 
for a surly wan, and a miserly man, and a gay man of wit and fashion. De- 
reriptive these names are, but certainly no more than Bunyan’s are they 
plausible, like reality ; and though they are to be permitted the playwright, 
because the stage must in many things be permitted to put very high heels 
ou the cothurnus, to speak metaphorically, yet of the novelist or other 
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writer who makes names for satirical or humorous purposes, a more delicate and 
less obvious descriptiveness or suggestiveness is rightly demanded. We do 
not say that Thackeray does not often appear to us to fail in this respect, for 
we think he often does; he had not admired Addison and Fielding, and the 
literature of their age, for nothing, as we all know when we enjoy his humor 
and fun and satire and kindliness and shrewd analysis; and among other 
things that remind us of his converse with the British Augustans are some of 
his names, which, as far as concerns the uniting of plausibility with descrip- 
tiveness, are not different from Addison’s “Fanny Fickle” and “ William 
Wiseacre,” or Farquhar’s “Lady Bountiful,” or Fielding’s “Mr. Heartfree.” 


—But some are a great deal better than these, and it is often remarkable how 
much of suggestion he will contrive to get into names that look pretty much 
as if they might be in the directory—where, to be sure, they would not be 
without some congenial company. Major Pendennis we believe it is that 
makes up a quarrel between two ladies who have fought each other for years, 
and apparently with rancor, if we may infer clapperclawing from their 
names: they were Lady Clapperton and her daughter, Lady Claudia. Then 
there is Lady Clara Pulleyn, the poor little chicken-hearted daughter of the 
Earl of Dorking, whose fate it is to marry Sir Barnes Newcome. The New- 
comes themselves are newly come into the baronetage, and have plenty of 
poor relations below them, and good enemies and poor friends above them. 
Dr. Portman, the old-fashioned parson down at Fair Oaks, and the friend of 
Mrs. Pendennis and Laura, has a name ‘reminding one of the days when 
portly old clerical gentlemen drank the wine of “our most ancient and most 
faithful ally,” and died without the sight, or the thought for that matter, of 
Mr. Gladstone and light French wines. It is Sir Charles Mirabel, “always a 
theatrical man,” as Major Pendennis explains to his nephew, who falls in love 
with The Fotheritgay, Pen.’s old flame, and weds her. Gawler is the bitter 
and bilious lodging-house keeper whose gorge rises whenever he sees a new 
boarder at Miss Honeyman’s house, across the way ; and Miss Honeyman’s 
brother is the Reverend Charles Honeyman, the popular and socthing 
preacher for ladies. Sergeant Rowland and Mr. Oliver, Q.C., are the oppos- 
ing barristers in the suit in which Sir Barnes Newcome is libellant and big 
Belsize is co-respondent. Then there is Mademoiselle Petitot, the danseuse ; 
and the eminent Scotch divine, Rev. Saunders McNitre; and Dr. Gulp» 
whose chariot stands before the door of Miss Molly Grubb; and that loose 
fish, Captain Raff, M.P., the honorable member for Epsom, who has to levant 
from his betting debts, and who is described as having retired from his seat 
just after the Goodwood races and “taken a mission to the Levant”; and 
Becky Crawley, née Sharp; and the Tredyddlum and Polwheedle Copper- 
mine Company; and Coventry Island, to which one and another undesirable 
gentleman is sent as governor, and whence we get news, by H. M. 8. 
Yellow Jack, that Sir Thomas Liverseege is dead of bilious fever; and Mrs. 
Slack Roper; and Lady Jane Sheepshanks, daughter of the Earl of South- 
down, of Southdewn and Trottermore Castle; young Goodwin Sands, Lord 
Tenterden’s son; and Mr. Bows, the old fiddler; and the much maculate 
Lord Steyne; and the “horsey ” Captain Glanders and Captain Skew- 
ball; and Dr. Birch “and his young friends” of Swisbington; and 
Madame de la Cruchecassée; and General Sir George Tufto; and old 
Hawkshaw, who coughed so intolerably; and “that irreclaimable old 
bore, Jawkins”; and the Reverend Silas Hornblower, the evangelical 
missionary who was tattooed in the South Sea Islands; and Mr. 
Bowls, the butler; and Mr. Pestler, the apothecary, with his assistant, Mr. 
Linton ; and old Colonel Livermore, “of the Bombay Army ”; young Hooper, 
the wine merchant; Sir Thomas Coflin, a hanging judge; Colonel Gripley, 
who always seizes the newspapers at the club; Burke, Thurtell, and Hayes, 
of Thavies Inn, the legal gentlemen who managed Becky Sharpe’s case 
against the insurance company when she demanded the amount of Jos. Sed- 
ley’s policy after nursing him through the illness which resulted in his 
death; “that horrid Grindley the dentist”; young Lord Cubley, who is 
brought home from abroad to Fitzurse Castle ; Mrs. Rougemont, the actress ; 
Tiler and Feltham, the hatters; and many more. There are still others of 
Thackeray’s names, not meant to be expressive of any particular trait or cir- 
cumstance, but used as names are used in real life, which might, we think, 
be praised for a general expressiveness and appropriateness; as, for exam- 
ple, Beatrix, for the wilful beauty in “ Esmond.” But this is a region where, 
decidedly, tastes differ, and may be allowed to differ; and, moreover, the 
subject is too wide for consideration here, and a long essay might be given 
to each of its branches. 


— We learn from the Academy that an artistic curiosity of great value 
has lately come to light in Vienna. It is a complete set of wooden chess- 
men, richly carved and full of character, by no less a master than Diirer. 
The work is in perfect preservation, and its genuineness, according to the 
Augsburg Gazette, can scarcely be doubted, as it has been for centuries in 
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the possession of the same family which, though of late resident in Austria, 
came originally from Nuremberg, and possessed, besides this work, a large 
oil portrait by Lucas Cranach of a city notable, their relative. ‘ 
— The Florentine journal, Nuova Itclia, notes with pleasure that a street 
in London has been named after Dante. It asserts, says Nature, that this is 


the first time any public place or thoroughfare out of Italy has been so | 


named. The “Dante Read” is the stretch of wide road between Newington 
Butts and Westminster Bridge. Dr. Barlow, the Dantophilist, who formerly 
owned the ground occupied by the new road, petitioned the Commissioners 
of Public Works to name it after Daute, and they have obligingly consented. 
But would it not have been as well to have honored first Dante’s great Eng- 
lish contemporary, Chaucer, who, so far as we know, has no memorial in 
brass or marble in England? Over his monument in Westminster there is, 
indeed, a memorial stained-glass window, on which we may be sure that 
Chaucer, with his fine sense of color and his exquisite feeling in architecture, 
would not look with any pleasure; but the monument itself is without sta- 
tue or inscription. 


Indeed, an American visitor to the Abbey about ten | 


years ago was enabled to supplement the shilling exacted by the verger for . . 
| have given the extremely interesting and learned account of English claims on 


telling his tale, by the item of the whereabouts of Chaucer’s burial-place. 


In default of other monument there is, however, the “Chaucer Society.” Is | 


there a “ Dante Society ” in Italy ? 


TWO HISTORICAL ESSAYISTS.* 


No. IL—MR. FREEMAN. 


| woldd. 


“We undertook in a former essay,” writes Mr. Freeman, “to show that _ 


Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was not the successor of Charles the Great. We 
now assert with equal confidence that [francis Joseph of Lorraine is just as 
little a successor of the Saxon Ottos or the Swabian Fredericks.” This sen- 
tence is highly characteristic of Mr. Freeman, for it shows that he himself 
considers the main object of a long historical essay on “ The Franks and the 
Gauls ” to be the exposure of false claims put forward by Louis Napoleon, 
and the main aim of a most interesting essay on “ Frederick the First, King 
of Italy” to be the exposure of equally false claims put forward in behalf 
of the Emperor of Austria; and Mr. Freeman is perfectly right in his own 
estimate of his “‘ Historical Essays,” for though he is (what Mr. Froude is 
not) a genuine historian, he, like Mr. Froude, is a born controversialist, and 
throughout his recent volume, filled though it is with valuable historical 
matter, appears in a controversial character. We shall therefore consider 
Mr. Freeman in this article chiefly as what may be termed an historical 
controversialist—that is, as an author who, though writing history, and good 


| to solid argument, he has his reward. 


= lll ee 
ing, but by appeals to the feelings. Now, for prodcing immediate results, 
we fully believe that what may be termed sentimental controversy is a far 
more effective weapon than argumentative controversy. Mr. Carlyle, for 
instance, has done more to diseredit political economists by constantly 
terming them “ professors of the dismal science,” than he could have effected 
by the most elaborate argument against the positions of Malthus or Ricardo. 
We, therefore, by no means wonder that sentimental rhetoric should be more 
usually employed in controversy than reasoning, but our full conviction that 
in America, no less than in England, sentimentality is gradually undermin- 
ing love of truth, makes us distrust all writers, whatever their eminence, 
who appeal to feeling rather than reason, and inclines us to fee! especial 
respect for an author who, like Mr. Freeman, may have prejudices enough, 
but invariably defends them not by declamation or rhetorical subtleties, but 
by the use of the best arguments which he can find. 

Let any one take, as an example of Mr. Freeman's method, his essay on the 
“ Relations between the Crowns of England and Scotland.” We ourselves 
feel considerable difficulty in admitting all his conclusions, and find it dittienlt 
to believe that Edward the First, and even Edward the First's lawyers, could 


Scotland on which Mr. Freeman bases his moral defence of Edward's policy. 
We should like, for instance, to know from Mr. Freeman whether he thinks 
Edward would have known what was meant by an English Emperor, or Bret- 
Still. though we doubt the absolute soundness of Mr. Freeman's 
arguments, we cannot believe that the most bigoted Scotchman could read 
the essay without feeling it to be a piece of manly, sensible argument, quite 
different in character from the sort of rhetorical logie with which Mr. Froude 
justifies Henry’s murders or Mr. Carlyle glorifies Cromwell's massacres; and 
though Mr. Freeman may lose some popular applause by his strict adherence 
We may not think that Edward 
knew all the facts which Mr. Freeman adduces in his defence, but it is im 


| possible to read Mr. Freeman’s version of the case without feeling that 


Edward had fair grounds which would have satisfied most statesmen for 
pushing what seemed to him valid claims. Indeed, Mr. Freeman, in his 


| desire to argue fairly, scarcely seems to us to urge all that could be said in 


history, writes it for the sake of enforcing certain views or opinions. It is | 


quite true that to some of Mr. Freeman’s great merits justice cannot be 
rendered when he is viewed as a sort of intellectual pugilist, ready to hold 
the ring against all comers in behalf of certain theories, but it is also true 
that he has, as a controversialist, some very strong points which do not 
admit of being fully exhibited in his greater historical works. 

Mr. Freeman’s great merit and, we must add, great peculiarity is that 
he carries on controversy, whether he is discussing the right of foxes to live 
or of Edward the First to invade Scotland, by means of direct tangible argu- 
ments, which are not always convincing, but can at least always be cither 
attended to or distinctly coytroverted. If, as pleaders tell us, “when one 
man asserts and another denies, then issue is said to be joined,” Mr. Free- 
man is one of those rare but satisfactory writers with whom, if one can do 
nothing else, one can always join issue. Some of our readers, indeed, may 
taink it strange that we term the fact of Mr. Freeman conducting his con- 
troversies by means of argument not only a merit, but a peculiarity; but we 


are fully justified in the use of this term, for controversy nowadays is carried | 


on not by the use of definite reasons on one side or the other, but by more 
or l-ss concealed appeals to sympathy or sentiment. Take, for example, Dr. 
Newman’s “ Apologia,” or his even more interesting novel, “ Loss and Gain.” 
Nv one will dispute that these books stand, each in their way, among the 
most brilliant controversial writings which the present age has produced ; 
but the author himself would hardly deny that they are not, and are not 
meant to be, argumentative treatises, assigning the reasons why a rational 
man should become a Roman Catholic. They are ayowedly not statements 
of the arguments which bring intellectual conviction, but elaborate deserip- 
tions and indirect vindications of the feciings which actually lead an Angli 
can to join the Church ef Rome. Take again the mode in which Carlyle, 
Froude, or Ruskin cea’s with political economy. To assert that these writers 
argued against economical doctrines would be to insult their understandings, 
for it is certain that beth Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Froude know what an argu- 
ment is, and deliberately assauit political economists not by ferce of reasor- 
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Edward's behalf. The intensely legal character of Edward's mind, as well 
as the legal character of the age, must have made it impossible for him or 
his counsellors to distinguish between claims defensible by the rules of 
special pleading and claims defensible by the rules of statesmanlike morality. 
The difficulty which Burke felt in drawing up “an indictment against « 
whole nation” is one which could never haye occurred to an age whose 
highest morality was summed up inthe king's motto, Pactum serva. More- 
over, the grounds of expediency to be urged in favor of Edward’s policy are 
at least as strong as those which have satisfied the consciences of statesmen 
in more civilized ages. Edward’s scrupulosity might compare favorably 
enougi* with the scrupulosity of Bismarck or Bismarck’s Emperor. 

It is Mr. Freeman’s great merit to rely on the power of argument in an 
age which delights in sentiment. It is also his great merit that he scarcely 
ever writes on any subject to which he has not devoted careful study ; but 
meither of these virtues would have enabled him to fight the suecessful bat 
tles which he has fought against all historical wrong-doers, down from the 
heinous criminals who think Charlemagne was a Frenchman ty the petty 
offenders who persist in using the term “ Anglo-Saxon,” unless he had pos- 
sessed another peculiar quality. This quality is a faculty for repetition. Men 
of equal ability with Mr. Freeman, when once they have propounded their 
doctrines to an unheeding world, often feel it an absolutely unbearable task 
to repeat what they have already said until they have attracted the attention 
of @at Austin calls “the vast confederacy of fools.” Not so Mr. Freeman. 


In season and out of season, in book, in pamphlet, in review, in newspaper, he 


repeats and reiterates the truths of which he has seized hold. That Englishinen 


always have beer Englishmen ; that the Franks were not Gau!s; that St. Thomas 
was never called A’ Becket; that Louis Napoleon was a tyrant; that, for some 
reason to us unknown, it is a proud thing to be a Teuton and a discreditable 
thing to be a Celt; that Alsace used to be called “ Elsass,” and shall, thanks 
tou Mr. Freeman and Prince Bismarck, be so called again; that “diocese ” 
should net be spelt “ diocess "—are propositions which, whether important or 
unimportant, true or untrue, Mr. Freeman and Mr. Freeman’s friends force 
upon the attention of an ignorant 


avd weary world. Mr. Freeman, in short, 


tellectua!l hammer, and who (as children gay) 





rho wields a sort of in 
d hammers and han-rs” 


until he has foreed his point upon 
¢ hearers. Now, we confess ourselves to a conside:- 
ion for the body of hammerers as long as tie points which they 


are really good points; and, on the whole, en the 





questions fer 


i 
which Mr. Freeman fights, whether they he little or great, he is generally, 
so far as we can judge, on the side of t.uth and justice, and is alinost 


tiv 


entirely free from that delight in savage energy and hiyk-handed cppressicn 
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Which marks the minor literary men of the present day. Mr. Freeman, in- 
deed, gains a good deal by not only being a humane man and a just man, 
bat also an antiquarian. 
antiquities, he has seized more clearly than any other historical writer of the 
day the all-important truth that the investigation of history is, call it by 
whatever hames you will, merely the investigation into evidence, and that 
the duty of a historian is not to say fine things about the philosophy of 
history, but to investigate into the evidence of the facts on which such phi- 


sy . 
he Nation. 
Coming to the study of history from the study of | 


| discommend it altogether. 


losophy, if worth the paper on which it is expounded, must rest. This truth | 


lies at the very foundation of historical research. 
the stress which Mr. Freeman lays upon minute accuracy, and to have seized 
this truth and held fast to it in the midst of an unbelieving world, is Mr. 
Freeman's great claim to the reputation which he already possesses, and 
which will, we conccive, ultimately increase on both sides the Atlantic. 

Mr. Freeman owes much to his antiquarianism; but a man’s strong point 


rule. 
and minute accuracy; but he constantly fails to see that small things are 
small, and that a historian, or even an bistorical controversialist, ought to 
have some other virtues than accuracy in order to sustain his part. The 
essay, for instance, on St. Thomas of Canterbury is one of the best parts of 
Mr. Freeman's book. It gives, certainly, much curious information, and 
contains, also, an estimate of Thomas which is not only just, but much more 
subtle than Mr. Freeinan’s estimates of character often are. The dictum 
that the saint's conversion, “though perfectly sincere, was still artificial— 
his saintship never sate quite easily upon him—with the zeal of a new con- 
vert he overdid matters,” paints not only the character of Thomas, but of a 
large number of religious men who are at bottom secular-minded. 
this admirable essay is defaced by defects which constantly mar the author's 
works. 
ealled A’ Becket. No doubt Mr. Freeman is right. His error is to think that 
it matters much whether we call the archbishop A’ Becket or Thomas. Mr. 
Freewan again justly criticises writers who judge of Thomas with refer- 
ence to the controversies between Catholics and Protestants. But though 
here again Mr. Freeman is technically in the right, he appears to us himself 
to have fallen into an error, No doubt, in judging the moral character of the 
archbishop and the king, it is a fatal error to judge as Protestants or as Ro- 
man Catholics ; but, on the other hand, it is impossible in forming our esti- 


Its importance vindicates | 


| and childhood sweet.” 
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poetry readers, know the story of Perdita and Hermione, of Miranda, Fer- 
dinand, and Prospero, of Cordelia and Lear, of Griselda, of Macbeth, of 
Orlando, and old Adam and Rosalind, may easily come to this book of Mrs. 
Richardson’s expecting more of pleasure than it will give them. Something 
of the kind happened in our case, we think, and perhaps made us form a 
lower opinion of the work than we otherwise might. Reconsidering the 
matter, we believe that while we cannot commend it much, we need not 
Its principal positive fault appears to be that 
there is rather too full and strong a dose of love and love-making to fit it 
particularly well for the children, though perhaps it may be grateful to the 
palates of persons who are at that stage of life called hobbledehoyism, or, in 
girls, “ where the brook and river meet,” as Mr. Longfellow says, “ womanhood 
“‘Campaspe and the Painter,” for example, is sweet. 


| Alexander having ordered the captive Campaspe into court for inspection, 
i | that unlearned Theban, paying no attention to “the dignified” Aristotle, 
is almost always his weak point, and Mr. Freeman is no exception to this | 


As an antiquarian, he fully realizes the importance of small details | 


But 


Lie expends an infinity of trouble to show that the Saint was never | 


nor to Hephestion, the wise counsellor, nor much to Alexander himself, 
gives her eyes and heart to another personage; ‘the beauty of his attitude, 
the full white throat which his silken tunic lett half bare, the short curling 
rings of hair on his well-poised head, the eyes that shone with the light of 
genius, all made him more resemble the god Apollo, ‘» the eyes of the sim- 
ple maiden, than any earth-born man.” This was Apelles. Cam- 
paspe, on her part, inspires an equal flame in the painter’s heart: “ Ah! 
Campaspe,” he soliloquizes, “‘ beautiful Campaspe! Would that thou knew- 
est how dear thou hast become to me! So dear that to part with thy 
picture were worse than death, unless I could have thyself in exchange.” 
Just at this point he is startled by Campaspe’s entrance. “The sight of the 
maiden almost dazzled his eyes and took away his breath. The color in her 
cheeks was deepened into a richer carnation than he had ever seen them 
wear. Her eyes overflowed with a look at once so tender and appealing 
that the glance sank deep into his heart.’ As Strappan (Strephon), the 
Port Royal negro, said to Mr. Sumner: “ Arter you lub you lub, you know, 
boss. You cau’t broke lub. Man hab to be bery smart for broke lub. He 
can’t move lus dan you burn him. Hab to kill all two arter he lub ’fo’ you 
broke lub.” This truth Alexander also discovered: “And you, Campaspe,” 
says the angered monarch, “turning to where she sat tremblingly watching 


| the interview, Do you love Apelles? The maiden turned red and pale by 


mate of the men of the Middle Ages to shut out of view the tendencies of | 


the principles which they advocated. 
sible not to sympathize with men who unconsciously acted upon the view of 
life of which Protestantism is the outcome. If Protestantism be a mistake, it 
is impossible not to sympathize with men like Thomas who opposed this 
error in its earliest form. Mr. Freeman would, perhaps, say that he is an 
historian of the Middle Ages, and has nothing to do with Protestantism or 
any view of life or history. What we maintain is, that Mr. Freemau’s great 
dejeet lies in the fact that he strives, and strives in vain, to avoid all general 
views of history. You cannot do this for the simple reason that such views 
are in many cases the expression of truths, and the mere attempt to do it 
dwarfs a historian into an antiquary. Mr. Freeman has done much to make 
history accurate. One cannot but hope that he will ultimately shake off the 
trammels of antiquarianism, and do something to make history philosophic. 
Meanwhile, his “ Historical Essays” will do much to dispel vulgar errors, 
and so prepare the way for a true and philosophic view of history. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS.” 

TI. 
“ STORIES FROM OLD ENGLIsU Poetry ” is a title which has so good a sound 
that people who read old English poetry or people who, without being 
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If Protestantism is right, it is impos- | 


turns. But looking at Apelles, who stood gazing at her as if his soul’s fate 
hung on her answer, she said in a clear voice, I love Apelles.” 

A good deal of this kind of matter and manner the adult reader 
finds in Mrs. Richardson’s book—more than he will find edifying; 
and we mistrust its capacity for edifying the boys and girls. Why, 


| for instance, need the story of Cordelia and Lear, as told for children, 
_have Edmund in it at all, or any of the loves of Goneril and Regan? 


Not that Mrs. Richardson dwells at all on them, but 
We like better the method of Charles 


We see no need at all. 
she might better have kept them out. 


, aud Mary Lamb in telling, say, the story of “ As You Like It.” We have 


not their book within reach, and it is a good many years since we read their 


| version of “ As You Like It,” so we may be much mistaken in setting down 


our impression of it as the impression which was meant to be got. But if 
our memory serves us, their version differs from Mrs. Richardson’s in this, 
that in hers there is too much of Rosalind, and Orlando, and Phebe, while 
from theirs the childish reader gets a vivid impression of the goodness of the 
good duke, the faithfulness of Adam, the generosity of Orlando to his brother 
when he saves him from the serpent and the lion, the sincerity of Oliver's re- 
pentance, and that of the wicked duke, the happiness of the ending, and the 
pity of it that so delightful a life in the woods should ever come to an end. 
This difference in the impression produced by the two versions is all in favor 


_ of the Lambs and all against Mrs. Richardson and several other writers of 


literature for children who display to them the workings of the passion of 
love. Of course, in children’s literature, as in any other, the princess may 
be in love with the prince, and Florizell, after he has rescued Snowwhite, 
may be allowed to marry, and live happy ever after; but while recognition 
of the obvious facts of life, of childhood’s experience—children, too, having 


| their loves and likings—is all in order, and right, and pretty, it is quite ano- 


| 
| 
| 


New York: Harper & ther thing to address or to cultivate the passions which underlie this 
: | social scheme into which, to be sure, children are born, but which they 
With Illustrations | 
London: Seeley, Jackson & © 


are to learn a part ata time. If Mrs. Richardson had kept this principle in 
view when she was selecting the stories she intended to narrate, she would 
have left out several of those before us. Of minor faults the book has a 
number. For example, children should not be taught nowadays that Shake- 
speare was “not popular in his own time,” as the phrase goes ; and there is, 
now and again, a little shakivess about our author's grammar and diction. 
Doubtless it is not saying too much to say that a collection of stories that 
have pleased all nations of men since the infancy of the world will be found 
agreeable reading by the boys of to-day, and we feel safe in recommending 
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to parents who meditate giving away some books this work, and next to look 
at Messrs. Hurd & Hovghton’s edition of “The Fables of Pi!pay.” It is em- 
bellished with woodeuts of the fashion of 151%, pleasantly quaint, but 
spirited, and such as will momentarily renew the youth of some of the elderly 
purchasers of the volumes, and will show the children of to-day the sort of 
pictures that were made for their young grandfathers. 

The three living poets who stand first in the popular regard of the English- 
speaking world have given us a volume apiece of poetry within the year, but 
we believe we are not afraid of saying that “Balaustion’s Adventure,” and 
“The Divine Tragedy,” and “The Last Tournament,” all together, might be 
exchanged without loss for Marian Douglas's little volume of verses for chil- 
dren, “ Picture Poems for Young Folks.” They are not all for young folks, 
however. As is apt to happen in such cases, some of them, which are about 
children, indeed, are about them rather than for them, and are not so much 
for them as for older persons. Some of them express, better than anything 
else, the belief, more or less prevalent among writers for children, that a main 
use of children is to afford opportunity for the lavishing of affectionate en- 
dearments upon them. They are made playthings. But doubtless the child, 
in its capacity of consumer of literature, may better be conceived of differ- 
ently, though, perhaps, the mistake is not a serious one, or perhaps not a mis- 
take at all, so long as the literature for children is really literature for an 
auditor partly made up of mother as well as child. Still, we do not see why 
these, for instance, which follow, are not stanzas that should be excluded 
from so pretty a collection of verses for the young as “ Picture Poems” cer- 
tainly is: ; 

**Iathe yellow-bird dead ? 
Lay your dear little head 
Close, cloee to my heart, and weep, precious one, there, 
While your beautiful hair 
On my bosom lies brigat as a sun-lighted cloud. 
No. you need not keep still; 


You oa sob at your will; 
There is some little comfort in crying alond. \ 


But the days thev will come, 
When your grief must be dumb; 
Grown women, like me, must take care how we cry ; Y 
You will learn by-and-by 
*Tis a womanly art to hide pain out of sight, 
To look round with a smi'e, 
‘Tho’ your heart ache the while, 
And to keep back your tears till you've blown out the light.” 


The first of these stanzas is one that we had in mind when we spoke of 
verses better as expressing affectionate goodness than for any other reason, 
while the second requires, we think, suppression. Unless, indeed, we permit 
so fond a friend of the children to be once in a while injudicious in speech 
before them. As we have quoted some verses that show Miss Douglas’s book 
in a light not so favorable as it deserves, we will quote a little piece that is, 
perhaps, above her usual level of success, but still not so much above as the 
“Crying Aloud” is below it. It is called “ Naming the Baby”: 


“You have birds in a cage, and you've beautiful flowers, 
But you baven’t at your house what we have at ours; 
’Tis the prettiest thing that you ever did see, 

Just as dear and as precious as precious can be; 
Lis my own haby sister, just seven days old, 
And too little for any but grown folks to hold. aud 
4 Oh! I know you would love her; she's fresh as a rose, 
And she has such a queer, tiny bit of a nose, 
And the dearest and loveliest pink little toes, 
Which, I tell mother, seem only made to be kissed ; 
And she keeps her wee hand doubled up in a fist. 
She is quite without hair, but she’s beautiful eyes, 
She always looks pretty, except when she cries. 
And what name we shall give her there's no one can tell, 
For my father says Sarah, and mother likes Belle ; 
And my great-uncle John—he’s an old-fashioned man— 
Wants her named for his wife that is dead, Mary Aun. 
’ But the name J have chosen the darling to call 
Is a name that is prettier far than them all ; 
And to give it to baby my heart is quite set— 
It is Violet Martha Rose Stella Marzette.” 


This seems to us very successful, being good as portraiture and poetry, 
and as sure to please the little girl who shall read it as the little girl who 
figures in it is sure to please everybody. Very good, too, are “ Little Molly,” 
“ Chicken Little’s Duty,” “ Kitty,” “The Cherry Pie,” “The White Kitten,” 
“If You Please,” “The Garden Thief,” and the one beginning : 


“ Among the thistles on the hill 
In tears sat Little Sorrow.” 


ation. 


| 





Once in a while one wishes for a shade more of care on Miss Douglas’s part | 


to preserve the usually admirable simplicity and unliterary lifelikeness of 
her style. It is, for instance, a question why she should on the third page 


take “ wintry,” with its suggestion of the secondary meaning of the word, | 


in place of the directer “ winter.” And the lines above quoted, 


* While your beautiful hair : 
On my bosom lies bright as a sun-lighted cloud,” 


are far from her better way of expressing herself. But in general, Miss 
Douglas merits gratitude for the pleasure which she gives, both by what she 
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says and by her way of saying it, aud we do our readers a favor in calling 
their attention to her book, 

“In the Country ef the Dwarfs” we have M. Paul Du Chaillu again, quite 
the same Paul that we have previously seen landing on the coast of Equa- 
torial Africa, amid cries of “ Chally, Chally,” from negro tribes and transports 
of general joy. .\s formerly, Paul sets out magniticently equipped, to find 
the head-waters of the Nile, and whatever science, the courage which is 
known to the enemies of France, undying energy—the energy of demons— 
can do against fate is done; but, as formerly, the head-waters are not 
reached. A Commi man of Chally’s escort unfortunately kills an Ashango 
man, the Ashangos attack the expeditionary force, and although Chal!y 
and the others fight like lions, they are compelled to abandon all their books, 
instruments, observations, and collections, aud retrace their steps to the sea- 
coast. We rather think, however, that this “ Country of the Dwarfs ” is an- 
other of M. Du Chaillu’s books made over and adapted to the juvenile mind, 
and is not a record of a second attempt; but, as we cannot say that we have 
kept track of our traveller of late years, we do not pretend to settle the 
question. The boys will find themselves amused? and though their companien’s 
opinion of himself need not be taken without any allowance, they will find 
themselves, when with M. Du Chaillu, not in bad company. 

“A Tale of a Nest ” is a nice little story, particularly for the purpose in- 
tended, which was to divert a little girl about seven years old from excessive 
reading of fairy tales. It describes the marriage of a couple of young chaf- 
finches, their nest-building, and their trials and joys in bringing up their 
first family. The character of each kind of bird—for most of the other eom- 
mon English birds are introduced—is delineated in the dialogues, and their 
most observable habits make the events of the narrative. It is not a bad 
field fur imaginative children to exercise their wits in, and in the more 
literal sort it is well to create a kind of personal interest in dumb things, 
which, in its turn, makes sympathy and gentleness. 
point of such stories is in dealing with the frequent 
obliged to take place among the fathers and mothers 
ters of these families, that are represented as having human affections and 
human capabilities of suffering. Of course, there must be an immense dis- 
crepancy somewhere, the effect of which might be either to unduly excite or 
to harden the child, according to its bent in the beginning. It is possible 
that this caution may be overnice, but we do not speak without experience 
of the need of it. Here is a bit to illustrate the kind of difficulty alluded to. 
The mother chaffinch is quite frantic over the loss of her eldest son, just car- 
ried off by a hawk. The brothers and sisters crowd around their parents all 
trembling and horrified : 





The least satisfactory 
harrowing slaughters 
and brothers and sis- 


“* Father,’ enquired the younger brother timidly, ‘has the hawk eaten 
him up by this time, do you think?’ And the mother answers, ‘ You will 
kill me, children !’ ” 

For the rest, the language of the book is rather in advance of the ideas, 
and some useless episodes must be called padding. 

Of all the small children who carry about an unceasing demand for “ ano- 
ther story,” we should think the most unappeasable might receive a tempo- 
rary quietus by reading or having read to him “ The Judge's Pets.” The 
sensations with which we laid down this book were that we had always been 
reading “The Judge’s Pets,” and that there never were so many pets before, 
or so many things happening to so many pets. The volume is a small one, 
yet the amount of mild statistics it contains seems surprising. There is an 
even flow of innocent facts from beginning to end that gives an adult a 
profound sense of satiety. This effect is partly produced by the lack ofa 
good chronological order. A pet dies or is disposed of, and you think you 
have got through with him, when he turns up again a few pages on to play 
a fresh trick. The children grow up pretty steadily—there are six of 
them, and they are included among the pets—but even they have 
relapses into younger periods. The minute details of each anecdote, and the 
oceasional repetitiousness which weary the grown reader, will probably be 
the very opposite of distasteful to a child, however. “The mother brought 
him everything he could possibly need, to put into his new trunk, becanse 
she wished him to have all the clothes he would want till he came home 
again.” And then follows an inventory of George’s bearding-school outfit. 
There is also mention made of a fawn which “ was of a beautiful fawn color.” 
Still, these are small defects, and, overlooking the trivialness of the manner, 
there is really much to praise. As a book about animals, it is gentle and hu- 
mane enough to be read in Mr. Bergh’s own nursery, if he has one. It is not a 
good, stupid book either, but has some fresh and lively stories in it. In short, it 
would be a good Christmas present for a litthke boy—much better than a 
drum. 

It would doubtless be a marvel to any young person from the age of 
four upwards, how any one, having read a volume of Lady Barker's delightful 
stories, could ever refer to it with anything but unbounded praise and grati- 
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Indeed, a story-teller with her advantages does not often appear be- 
The first and greatest of these, it must be said, is in the 
material she has to drawupon. She has passed her life in England, Jamaica, 
the East Indies, and New Zealand, and in all these places she has enjoyed the 
opportunities of a good social position, for seeing whatever might be seen by a 
In the East, she travelled with an army of 10,000 on a tour of inspec- 
tion, from Lucknow to the Punjaub. This episode furnished some good mat- 
ter fer “ Stories About,” and the present volume gives still further interesting 
accounts of it. About New Zealand we have sheep stories, and about Jamai- 
ca a description of a “ Johnny Canoe ”—a curious festival among the negroes 
—aund other out-of-the-way things. The plan of the book—not easily guessed 
trom its titke—is to describe a Christmas spent in each of the four quarters o¢ 
the globe just mentioned; not the Christmases characteristic of those places 
particularly, but four special occasiofs of which the author was part. After 
. the interest of what she has tocommunicate, Lady Barker’s narratives pos- 
" goss the merits of vivacity, simplicity, gocd-breeding, and humorousness. 
iler sympathies with hunters and animals—exhibited not so strongly in this 
book as the one of last year, however—will make her popular with boys to a 
degree not common with lady story-tellers. The only stories with which she 
jails to succeed are the ones repeated at second-hand. Of these the most 
notable is the ghost story at tae beginning. The plan of it is so easily 
discernible as to need no assurance that it is a true story. There is not the 
first smack of horror about it; while the working-up is exaggerated, and the 
characters all so weak as to awaken no interest. 

Although there is an occasionai sad history in the book, it is pleasant to 
see that it is not disfigured by any genuine story of horror, such as the mur- 
dering of the child in Jamaica, by putting it into an anthill, which almost 
spoiled the admirable volume of last year. On the whole, Lady Barker's 
tales must be judged a great success. Parents may readily approve, while 
the children will be absorbed admirers of them. The compliment paid to 
America is so heartily as well as gracefully done that it must certainly do its 
part towards increasing the affectionate international regard between young 
English and American readers. 

The “ Five Happy Children” are from seven years of age down to a baby 
of afew months. Exactly what age the reader of their doings is expected 
to be it is not so easy to say. The story is all told in one or two-syllable 
words, the one-syllable being generally simple, and the double ones divided 
by ahyphen. It would seem as if a child with intelligence enongh to read 
so far would demand a little more pabulum for his pains. To be delighted 

. with the exceedingly tame events that make up the life of Rose, Ned, and 
the rest, one would have to imagine him quite without any interest in his 
own daily life, or else cut off from every magazine, from the Nursery up- 
wards, and from the countless better books that flood the public every Christ- 
mas. But if, intellectually, the story is beneath the notice of a five-year-old, 
moraily it is a dozen or more years beyond him. At what age do children 
plead to be allowed to go to church twice a day, and are only restrained from 
‘‘ pouting” thereat because they feel that such a course would be wicked? 
And when is it that they pray to the Lord Jesus to help them bear the pain 
of having their teeth out, in remembrance of the sufferings of the early Chris- 
tian martyrs, and rebuke the little girl who says she wishes they could have 
gone to her dentist who gives laughing-gas ? 

The publishers preface their series of “‘ Books for Girls, by the Author of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ and Others,” with that author’s “Address” to 
the public, in which she speaks of the great want felt for books peculiarly for 
girls, “that can give them, at the most impressible age, a true impression of 
what life is and what it may be made.” We presume that this intention, 
therefore, is to be borne in mind by each writer who contributes to the series, 
and the success in carrying it out taken into account by the reader. The 
cousin from India is a little girl of nine years old or so, who, having been 
eutirely left to the care of Indian servants, has grown up to her present age 
in a state of complete moral darkness; she is an adept in deceit and malicious 
mischief. At the opening of the story, she comes to live with her English 
cousins, three simple-minded, purely-brought-up children, about her own age. 
[the is a very clever child, the English children only moderately bright. The 
course of the story shows the growth of the bad influence over the good, until 
it is checked by a dreadful accident, followed by the death of one of the little 
boys. As a story to enchain the attention and cause torrents of tears to fall 
from the eyes of little girls with any kind of sensibility, it is completely suc- 
cessful; it is full of invention and interest, and the good and the bad are 
painted in such strong colors that what to detest and what to commend is 
never left in doubt. So far, so good. When one comes to the faults, they 
are found to be equally strong, and are, to our mind, these: (1) It is nota 
credible story of any ehildren; (2) it is not a child’s book at all. For the 
first, although bad children do often obtain a singular influence over good 
ones, they do not acquire it instantaneously or with such impassible ease as 
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attended this case. The Leighton children are devotedly attached to their 
mother, who is their companion and confidante, yet they never tell her any- 
thing of the monstrous pranks of their new cousin, even in the beginning ; 
nor is her attention arrested by such unusual circumstances as the breaking 
of a whole set of valuable china or the setting fire to the drawing-room cur- 
tains. She is said to be a good mother, but she appears either a culpably 
indifferent or else a very stupid oie. The second defect, however, is the 
more important one. The “ Cousin from India” is, in spite of its childish 
incidents and characters, treated in the style of a full-grown novel. There 
are telling “ scenes,” well-known devices for working on the feelings, no end 
of “ passion” and “passionate” \grief and words and thoughts; “ great eyes,” 
“ great gasps,” “ great sobs,” etc. 

The moral progress of the story is made by simple statements at necessary 
points. The sentimental progress is developed and elaborated with an 
artist’s care. How it was that Effic’s reform was begun by Davie’s death, 
which affected her heart through her imagination, can perhaps be understood 
by parents; but what possible light is shed on the simple matters of sinful- 
ness and repentance and amendment to the minds of children by this tragical 
process is hard to see. To illustrate what we mean, the descripticn of Eftie 
in grief is very thorough; how she sobbed “in her passionate, blind way,” 
and how she went to lonely rooms, anil, in general, how she bore herself. At 
this crisis her good aunt seeks her and speaks “ good and wise words to her,” 
which at last reach the obdurate heart. “I think I should spoil these wise 
and true words if I were to try to write them down,” then observes Miss 
Craik, as if her duty was done; and we agree with her. Her forte is in 
painting appearances, and not in pointing out the unseen courses of moral 
and spiritual regeneration and growth. 

Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s preface to his ‘“ Moonshine” this year roars 
even more gently than that for “Crackers for Christmas” last year. At that 
time he protested against being called upon to portray ogres as “ living upon 
strawberries and cream,” or being any other than their well-known hideous 
and terrible selves; still he promised to be ascareful about making any one’s 
hair stand on end as the positive needs of the story would allow. Now, he 


-confesses, in rather an injured tone, that the reviews have still been hard on 


him, and reluctantly implies that he will try to improve. We readily count 
ourselves among the “dull” people who considered the improvement called 
for, and, admitting all the progress which has been made in the present 
volume, still think that there is room for more in the same direction. 
“ Robin-a-Bobbin-a-Bilberry Ben” is, perhaps, as noderate an ogre story as 
a real ogre-lover would consent to make, there being in it none of the dis- 
gusting descriptions of fattening children, punching them in the sides to see 
how much flesh they were gaining, etc., that we were treated to in “ Crackers 
for Christmas,” and rather more humor, such as it is; but we should 
not be sorry to see the Ogre pass at once and for ever out of juvenile 
literature. Mr. Hugessen insists that he possesses an allegorical value, 
which, though true enough when John Bunyan had him in hand, is a feeble 
excuse for painting a hideous monster in the most revolting details, and 
bringing him to grief by magical incantations instead of somebody’s bravery, 
moral or physical. There is a curious struggle at the end of each of Mr. 
Hugessen’s stories to extract some kind of moral or religious pointing from 
the preceding wild and ingenious mixture of elves, speaking animals, dwarfs, 
ete., which contrasts oddly with the reckless determination visible through- 
out the whole narrative, up to its final paragraph, to tell an old-fashioned, 
genuine, out-and-out fairy story, in spite of what any one may say. The 
horrible dwarf Grindmash, who has been destroying the rabbits of the beauti- 
ful Fern Fairy’s dominions, is finally brought to his knees and begs her for 
giveness. The lovely fairy orders a score of rabbits to beat him with nettles. 
This they do until he is almost dead, when she packs him off” with bitter and 
insulting words,” and he goes alone to doctor his wounds. After that every 
thing prospers in the domain of the Fern Fairy. “Cruelty and oppression 
she abhors, whether exercised on man or beast. So, if you want to 
be helped by the dear Fern Fairy, be loving and innocent and kind and 
gentle to each other and the animals which are about you. Ay, and you 
have a better reason than this to make you gentle and kind. We need not 
wonder and question whether there are fairies or not; we know there is one 
great Holy Being,” etc., etc. This is, perhaps, not quite so delightfully in- 
consequent as the ending to one of his last year’s most hideous ogre stories, 
which is worth giving as an illustration of the curious streak of sentimenta- 
lity—we had almost said superstition—which seems to find a safety in hold- 
ing up the cross to exorcise the spirits he has called up: “ And if you want 
to know any more, you must go down to the shore yourselves and ask the 
mermaids. Perhaps they will answer you in their sweet and tender strains, 
and tell you all you want to know. Perhaps not. But anyhow, you will 


hear the murmur of the waves as they break for ever and for ever upon that 
lonely shore ; and if you stand close down by them, and look out over the 
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sea, anc think and listen, and try to understand what eens say, you will 
learn and know that they are ever speaking of the might of Him who made 
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both him and you, and remind you that Time is creeping on and en,” ete., | 


etc. In the present volume, “The Wizard of Bockhanger” is a fine old story, 
which may be praised without cavil ; “ Potter’s Gift” and “Mulligatawny ” 
are entertaining and funny, while “The Boy and the Birds” turns out so 
gently as hardly to seem like our author’s. Mr. Hugessen knows how to 


be so interesting that it is to be hoped that the reviews will scold him into | 


still further refinement ; not abandoning his precious old-fashioned properties, 
which the children would think a spoiling of good fun quite as much as he, but 
substituting a little more valor for so much magic, and giving up altogether 
the gross and coarse details of the bloody parts of the stories. To ask him 
to write for boys and not be bloody at all, would, perhaps, be equivalent to 
asking him to cease to be an English story-teller. 








The History of the Parochial Chapelry of Goosnargh, in the County of 
Lancaster. By Henry Fishwick, F.H.S. (Manchester: C. Simms & Co. 
London; Triibner & Co. 1871. Square &vo, pp. 239.)—Goosnargh, a word 
equivalent to Goose-field, is the name of a township in Kirkham, five miles 
northeast of Preston on the Ribble, and, being in Lancashire, is necessarily 
but a few miles inland from the [righ Sea. Our readers may more easily un- 
derstand that it is some twenty miles north of Liverpool. The book is in 
many respects a counterpart of our own town histories, being a collection of 
small matters uninteresting to all but the inhabitants, and yet worthy of 
preservation as contributing material for the history of the nation. What 
will surprise Americans, perhaps, is the fact that the records preserved are of 
little greater age than our own. Leaving out the scanty notices gleaned 
from general records, the parish books are of late date. Thus the records of 
the twenty-four sworn men begin in 1634, the churchwardens’ list in 1607, 
the parish registers in 1639. Of course much attention is given to genealo- 
gy, the pedigrees being those of Bushell, Rigby, Caterall, Fishwick, Hes- 
keth, Midgeall, Whittingham, Parker, Singleton, Newsam, and a few less im- 
portant ones. It will be noticed that most of these are names not familiar to 
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our ears; and, in fact, Goosnargh cannot claim any very distinguished sons. | 


The most interesting fact we notice is that in this parish the custom of ap- 
pointing “sworn men” has continued to the present time. The author 
states that “select vestries” are still common in England, but this body is 
quite different from them. The twenty-four men “levied rates, looked to 
the repairs of the church, and everything belonging to it.” They had the 
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general management of bequests te the poor, and all affairs of the school. | 
In fact, they act as the delegates of the parish, and seem to have all the | 


powers belonging to their constituents. 
corporation fills all vacancies. 
the parish, or even eldest sons of land-proprietors. 
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such a form of town government, with a greater freedom of election, might 
close some of the vexed questions of the day. 
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The Household Book of Songs: For Four Voices. Collected and arranged 
by Francis C. Bowman and Charles A. Dana. (New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.)—The only fault we can find with this book is its title. “A House- 
hold Book of Songs” would have described it precisely ; tic definite article 
It would not be possible in so small a compass as that 
of a convenient book for the music-rack (which the present volume is) to 
get in a hundredth part of the “Songs of Sentiment,” “Songs of Nature,” 
“Folk Songs,” ete., ete., which any one tolerably familiar with musical 
literature would be able to name off-hand. It cannot, therefore, be regarded 
at all as a companion volume to Mr. Dana’s “ Household Book of Poetry,” 
which was an eminently representative work. But, as far as it goes, the 
selections are made with excellent judgment and fine taste. The arrange- 
ments of the songs we have tried are very simple and satisfactory. Any 
family or circle of friends that contains a quartet (two male and two female 
voices), unless they are so musical as to know everything. «atnet but be 
pleased in adding this collection to their repertory. 
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James Trafton and his Bosom Friends. 16mo, iliue- 
trated, $1 25. 





By SOPHIE MAY. 
DOCTOR’S DAUGHTER. A_ Story of 
(Reprinted from “Oliver Optic’s Maga- 
Twelve illustrations. $150. 


THE 
Girlhood. 
zine.”’) 16mo, 





SINGULAR CREATURES: being Studies and 
+ tories from the Domestic Zoology of our Parish. By 
Mrs, George Cupples, Author of * Driven to Sea,” etc. 
16mo, illustrated, cloth, $1 25. 





2" Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LER, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


HE COMPREHENSIVE SPEAKER, 
bd 


Designed for the Use of Schools, Academies. Lyceums, 
etc., carefully selected from the best authors, with 
notes by Henry T. Coates. Large 12mo, 672 pp., half 
bound, cloth sides, $1 75. 

From the New York Daily Tribune. 

“It contains a judicious selection of pieces from the 
best authors, omits all of doubtful morality, of a sec- 
tarian or political character, and of transient literary 
value. Great care has been taken in the selection of ex- 
tracta to give the genuine text of the author, without the 
errors in quotation and punctuation which are such a fre- 
quent biemish in this class of school-books. A large pro- 
portion of the contents are from American authors, fur- 
nishing the materials for a comparative survey of our 
native literature.” 

From the Christian Union. (Henry Ward Beecher, 
Editor.) 

** Of course the work of compiliog such a book as this is 
involves difficulties wnich do not appear to the superficial 
critic. The enormous mass of available matter has to be 
winnowed with great care and judgment ; the hackneyed 
extracts, which in the days of the old United States 
Speaker were declaimed until every boy knew them by 
heart from simply hearing them, must be avoided ; aud 
yet it will not ao to omit many of those thrilling passages 
in the Reply to Hayne, the Declaration of Independence, 
and a hundred othera. Mr. Coates has certainly done his 
task well and faithfully, and the introductory remarks 
which precede the body of the work are characterized by 
good senee, and sre evidently the result of considerable 
thought and observation. The plan of the volume is a 
natural subdivision of the selections first into prose and 
poetry, and then into narrative, historical, forensic, etc., 
the design evidently being that a reading class shall not 
go through, as it were, from Genesis to Revelations, but 
shall, in the jadgment of the teacher, read *‘ Mra. Caudle 
on Lending Umbrellas’ on a rainy alterno -n, or the * lm- 
peschment of Warren Hastings’ when the public is ex- 
cited about official corruptions. The selections are good 
so far ag we have examined them—and we have done so 
with considerable care—being taken from the best cur- 
rent literature, as well as from that which will always be 
regarded as classical where the English tongue is spoken.” 

Send fer a Descriptive Circular. 

Copies sent to teachers on receipt of one-half the retail 
rice 

yy v ‘ ne) . 
PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
822 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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P ROSPECTUS OF A PRIVATELY PRINTED 
ISSUE 


OF THE WORKS OF THE 


DRAMATISTS OF THE RESTORATION, 
TO BE EDITED BY 


JAMES MAIDMENT anp W. H. LOGAN, Esgs. 


Ir is proposed to issue, fur private circulation 
only, in post &vo, to range with Pickering’s edi- 
tions of Webster, Peele, Marlow, ete., a series of 
those Dramatists, for the most part writers of Co- 
medy, who flourished after the extinction of the 
Commonwealth. 


There will be six volumes issued annually, at in- 
tervals of two months, commencing January, 1872. 


The paper and typography will be unexcep- 
tionable. 


As the text of most of these authors has, ii: later 
editions, been either imperfectly or corruptly dealt 
with, the several plays will now be presented in an 
unmutilated form, aud will be carefully collated 
with the earliest and the best editions. 


Biographical Notices and brief Notes will accom- 
pany the works of each author. 


The series has been entrusted to the joint Edi- 
torial care of James Maidment and W. H. Logan, 
squires, and will commence with the dramatic 
works of Sir William Davenant, whose excellence 
—known chiefly through the medium of a solitary 
play preserved in Dodsley’s collection—is at the 
preseut date unrecognized, the cumbrous size of 
the volume containing his writings making it a 
sealed book to all but poetic and dramatic auti- 
quarians. His plays, which sparkle with wit, and 
evince great skill in the construction of the plots, 
will form the three first volumes. As the reviver 
of the Drama after its long neglect during the Com- 
monwealth, it is believed that it would be difficult 
to find a more appropriate author for the com- 
mencement of the series. 


The hitherto uncollected works of John Crowne, 
the author of Sir Courtly Nice, and other clever 
comedies, also forming three volumes, wil] com- 
plete the first year’s issue. 


It is confidently expected that the encourage- 
ment given to this undertaking will be sufficient 
to warrant the Publication, during subsequent 
years, of the works of Killegrew, Shadwell, Chas. 
Johnson, Wilson, Etherege, Centlivre, Wycher- 
ley, Sedley, Lacy, Congreve, Farquhar, and others, 
several of which have never before appeared in a 
collected form. 


The issue to Subscribers of the first volume of 


Davenant will take place in January, 1872, and 
Subscribers will be understood to continue from 


year to year, unless they signify otherwise. The 
impression will be limited : 

Small paper, crown 8vo, - - - - - - $400 
Large paper, demy &vo, - - - - - = 7 00 
Whatman’s paper, demy 8vo, - - - - 1200 


4 copies on vellum (two of which are already 
subscribed for. ) 


EDINBURGH : WILLIAM PATERSON. 
NEW YORK: J. W. BOUTON. 


Subscribers’ Names received and copies supplied 
on day of publication by 


J. W. BOUTON, Booxsetter, 


706 Broadway, New York. 


ti A liberal discount to the trade. 





NOW COMPLETE. 
THE CENTENARY EDITION 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


In 2F Vols., Crown 8yvo, Cloth. Price $37 50. 





HIS ATTRACTIVE EDITION OF THE 
WAVERLEY has been published as a Commemo- 
ration of the Hundredth Anniversary of Sir Walter Scott's 
Birthday. It claims to be the only complete edition, con- 
taining the author's manuscript notes and corrections, the 
works having been carefully compared with Scott's inter- 
leaved copy, and from this source annotations of conside- 
rable interest having been obtained, which had not before 
been published. Some minor notes of an explanatory 
kind have been introduced, while a special Gloseary has 
been added to such of the Novels as require it, and each 
volume contains a especial Index. 

It is printed in very clear and legible type (especially 
cast for the purpose) upon white wove paper of superior 
quality ; is well bound in maroon cloth, extra, and handy 
in size. Vol. I. (**Waverley”’) has a porirait of the 
author, and each volume contains Vignettes and a Fron- 
tispiece. 

Published by 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 Washington Street, Bo:ton | 

In Preparation, uniform with the Centenary Waverley: 

SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS, 2 Vols. 

LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SCOTT, 2 Vols. 


SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY 


GOOD illustration of the improvement which an 
English work sometimes passes through when 
undertaken by an American publisher is found in Hurd & 
Houghton's reprint of Smith's * Dictionary of the Bible.” 
They put the work into the hands of Prof. H. B. Hackett, 
the eminent scholar, and of Dr. Ezra Abbot of Harvard 
College Library, a literary microscopist of singular pa- 
tience. They took the English edition, together with its 
confusing supplements and its condensations, with the 
new matter, and omitting nothing, whether of text or 
illustration, set the whole material in new and more excel- 
lent order, called in the assistance of twenty-six of the 
best American scholars, added 500 pages of new matter 
not in one lump, but in a large number of important ad- 
denda to existing articles, enlarged the number of illustra, 
tions and maps, brought in the results of the most recent 
explorations, corrected a large number of vexatious typo- 
graphical errors and errors of reference, and finally added 
an index, covering more than fourteen four-columned 
pages, of paseages of Scripture illustrated. This index 
alone at once renders the American edition unmistakably 
euperior to the English as a book of reference, and no one 
who has compared the two sets of books can hesitatea 
moment about awarding the palm to the American edition, 
which is one of the really valuable books offered this 
season. 





PRICES AND STYLES. 


In brown cloth, strongly bound, theset,- - -§$26 00 
In full sheep, o of se 
In half-morocco, “ a ino lee 
In half-calf, extra, “ - - = 8600 
In full calf, « « « « 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


13 Astor Place, New York; 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





OCOA FOR INVALIDS.—Nutritious and digestive 
pancreative cocoa. Specially prepared for sufferers 
from indigestion, debility, and pulmonary complaints, is 
highly nutritious, easily digested and palatable, and 
adapted for the most delicate stomach. Sold in tins from 
1s. 6d. by all chemists and Italian warehousemdn, and by 
the manufacturers, Savory & Moore, 143 New Bond Street, 
London, W. 





Be 








